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ABSTRACT 


CHANGING THE WAY THINGS ARE DONE: TRAINING MECKEENBURG 
COUNTY SHERIEES OEEICE CHAPEAINS UNIT VOEUNTEERS 
TO TRANSEORM INMATES 


by 

Aileen E. Maddox 
United Theological Seminary, 2018 


Mentors 

J. Elvin Sadler, DMin 
Tolly A. Kennon, DMin 


The volunteers of Mecklenburg County Sheriffs’ Office Chaplains' Unit in Charlotte, 
North Carolina exhibited "proselytizing intentions," when they went into the pods 
leaving the inmates in a confused spiritual predicament in an already critical 
moment in life. The hypothesis is that if the volunteers were trained in methods of 
engagement, listening, teaching, and sensitivity, they would be made aware of 
techniques that would enable them to teach their theology, with the hopes of leading 
the inmates to affirmation and transformation. Direct observation, pre- and post¬ 
questionnaires, and non-probability sampling of volunteers were the methodologies 
utilized. The project affirmed the stated hypothesis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Being arrested ean be pivotal for anyone, whether guilty or not. Either way, it is a 
moment of erisis. The life of a detainee, or inmate, is uncertain and can lead to a search 
within self Questions like, “Why did I do it?” “How did I end up here?” and “Will I ever 
see my family again?” are only a few that may cross the mind after being arrested. This 
inner search can lead the inmate to question their creator and if that connection will be of 
assistance in this search. This is when they call on the chaplain’s unit for assistance. 

The Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office Chaplains Unit offers services for the 
inmates who find themselves in this position. They receive one-on-one counseling and 
religious studies. While the staff chaplains can offer these services, they heavily rely 
upon the aide of volunteers for the 1500 plus inmates. These volunteers receive training 
that prepare to operate in the jail setting. Fundamentals of Working in the Jail (FOWIJ). 
This class covers diversity training, policies, general orders, site tours and a special 
training regarding the Prison Rape Elimination Act (PREA). 

After this training the volunteers receive their assignments and begin serving the 
inmates. The problem is no training specific to the chaplain volunteers exist. I assert that 
this has led to volunteers emphasizing their own agenda and disregarding the needs of the 
inmate. Many of them come with “proselytizing intentions" veiled in religious studies, 
leaving the inmate in a spiritual predicament that can be a traumatic experience amid an 
already critical moment. 
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There is a lack of chaplain specific training in the current policies and procedures. 
The process has been for the volunteers to complete the FOWJ, be assigned a pod to 
work with and do what they wanted. This has been the process for well over twenty 
years, but introducing a new process while the originator of the old process is still in 
place has been to no avail. The research utilized has provided the researcher with not only 
a method of convincing the administration to change the current process, but also how 
and why to change the process. Further, the researcher explored other areas that utilize 
volunteers in the process of injecting hope in what appears to be a hopeless circumstance 
and noted the need for department specific training that allows the volunteers to function 
at their highest level. 

Each chapter plays into the afore mentioned statements. The first chapter captures 
the elements of the setting important to identifying the problem and state the hypothesis. 
Chapter two is the biblical foundation scriptures. The researcher chose Daniel chapter 
one and Luke chapter nine verses ten through seventeen. The story of Daniel convincing 
the head eunuch to change the procedure for acclimating the conquered peoples to the 
way they conducted business, not only to be more effective but also, to maintain the life 
God required of him served as an example of how to implement change in the Chaplain’s 
Unit of the Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office. It is all about proving the change 
would be of benefit to all. The Luke periscope went further to assist in identifying the 
need to move the volunteers from a place of projecting their limited agenda on the 
inmates and allowing God to empower them to “feed” the inmates what God supplies. 

The researcher chose Martin Luther and John Wesley as the historical figures for 
chapter three. Martin Luther authored a change in the church based upon what he 
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perceived to be an unstable foundation of salvation at that time. Study revealed an 
understanding that he felt had to be acknowledged and understood for the church to 
continue. This mirrors the researchers desire to continue the chaplaincy in the MCSO 
setting based upon the revelation for the need for change in training chaplain volunteers. 
John Wesley’s deep passion for being led by the spirit of God as he worshipped is the 
idea the researcher wants to project to the chaplain’s volunteers as they are teaching the 
inmates. This is the change in direction and motivation that the volunteer needs to inspire 
hope in the inmate. 

The theological foundation found in chapter four is simply transformation. This 
researcher believes the change is all about transforming. It is about moving the crisis 
ridden inmate for any degree of hopelessness towards more hope. Keep in mind that jail 
is a moment of detention which is pre-trial. This means timing is unpredictable depending 
upon the kind of case. The volunteer may have one opportunity or as much as five years 
for federal inmates. The idea is to move the inmate towards hope with every meeting. 

Chapter five is the chapter on theoretical foundations. The researcher chose to 
identify department specific training for other chaplaincies. Each type of chaplaincy had 
to train in specific ways to get specific results for those they cared for who were in crisis. 
As in any position of support, the volunteer must understand the main function of the 
department and how the volunteer can be of assistance. The examples used include 
hospital chaplaincy, police chaplaincy, and natural disaster chaplaincy. 

Finally, chapter six covers the project. The project is to train volunteers to bring a 
message of affirmation and transformation to inmates which can be utilized in the context 
of the practices of their religious traditions. This project addresses the way the chaplain 
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volunteers of the Meeklenburg County Sheriffs Offiee serves the inmates. The desire is 
to equip the volunteers to provide a transformational experience for the inmate which in 
turn leaves them hopeful for their future. 

The hypothesis is that if the volunteers of the Mecklenburg County Sheriffs 
Office are trained to methods to engage, listen, teach, and address sensitivity they will be 
able to teach their theology in ways that lead the inmate to a place of affirmation and 
transformation. This means there must be a transformative message, because this is a 
detention facility. It is not a measure of how far they move, it is that they move and move 
towards hope. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


During the week intensive, the professors promised that if the students stayed on 
the path created in the curriculum they would discover the problem that will ultimately 
lead to the dissertation subject. I will be honest in saying that I had serious doubts. Even 
as I wrote the Critical Review of Cranton and the Spiritual Autobiography I did not put 
things together. As I got into the context paper things started making sense but, it was not 
until the cohort meeting where we shared and discussed our autobiographies that I saw 
the promise come to fruition. I see now that my entire journey has brought me to this 
point and the more I understand the journey the more I understand the call to ministry in 
this moment. This synergy paper is, as it is meant to be, a combining or merging of 
understanding, experience, and spirit. 

In this chapter I will note my professional and educational skills as found in my 
spiritual autobiography, I will discuss the points at which my spiritual autobiography and 
converge on my journey. I will share my proposed project. The chapter will reveal a 
general idea of the project and what I hope to learn in the process of revealing, 
researching and analyzing the “project.” 

When I changed my major while in the undergraduate program at South Carolina 
State University several issues were on the table. First, and foremost, my father decided 
he would not pay for me to major in the Dramatic Arts. Next, initially, I majored in 
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Political Science but I kept thinking that although I made good grades in the introduction 
course the major courses were going to be too tough. I was afraid that the lack of passion 
for the field would mean bad grades, so I opted out. Then, several of my new close 
friends majored in Criminal Justice and finally. Daddy was a prison warden. I thought, 
maybe, he would approve. In any case. Criminal Justice was not my plan but definitely 
part of a something bigger. While Criminal Justice was not my first choice I did enjoy 
learning about the criminal justice process and I developed a “liking” for the field. 

Continuing my education was always in my plan but I had no idea that it would be 
attached to the call to ministry. After moving to Charlotte and beginning my career at the 
Charlotte Housing Authority the desire to continue my education was always on my mind 
but I was stuck on what I should study. Connecting the thought of graduate school to the 
growth in my spiritual life was the last thing I had in mind. The question was whether I 
would continue in Criminal Justice or Public Administration and, with as much as they 
both were appealing, I was not excited enough. I was looking for something that I would 
be motivated to complete. I found it. 

In finding my way to the Masters of Divinity program at Emory University, I 
really thought that my life in the Criminal Justice field was over. It is strange because I 
chose to focus on two areas directly related to the needs and issues of the communities in 
which I was responsible for enforcing the law at the Housing Authority, Black Church 
Studies, Church and Community. While they were separate entities, they both were 
related to Urban Ministry and addressed issues in the urban communities. I would be 
amazed when I would sit in a class that focused on the effects of gentrification on the 
church and the community after playing such a large part in the gentrification of 
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Charlotte’s communities. Or, while discussing Church History the teacher would talk 
about the Civil Rights movement and the systematic removal of the Black male from the 
Black home by way of the communities we commonly refer to as “the projects.” All of 
this was the life I thought I would never see again. 

I spent five years immersed in the Charlotte Housing Authority Resident Safety 
Department before going to Emory. This was my first professional job and I gave it my 
all. Within six months, I went from being among the last hired to being the supervisor. I 
watched nine of my co-workers get fired as the CEO befoe they asked me to stay on and 
develop a new program. This was God and nothing else. I followed where I was being led 
and with the leading of God I created a policy manual that is still in place. I learned a 
great deal in a few years in that position and I believe the administrative gifts God 
enhanced in that setting have everything to do with what is happening right now. It all 
happened so fast and immediately after I completed setting the new program in place, 

God called me to ministry and to school. 

It seems obvious now that changing my degree in undergrad to Criminal Justice 
was all in the plan. The call to ministry leading to the Master of Divinity was a set up for 
this moment. My job at the Housing Authority put me in the midst of the criminal activity 
and helped me develop relationships with residents and law enforcement. 

Meanwhile, the deeper I went in ministry, the more strenuous being responsible for 
sending people to jail became. This forged a relationship with the understanding of 
community problems and solutions; as well as people with problems with faith solutions. 

I would often make referrals and do all I could to prevent the process; but, ultimately, my 
job at the Housing Authority was to remove the criminal from the community. Now, I am 
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a part of the Chaplains Unit in the Sheriffs Offiee offering the opportunity to address the 
faith issues inmate needs before they return to the community. 

The Mecklenburg Sheriffs Office motto was “Make Citizens, Not Jails” until two 
weeks ago. We now have a new Sheriff, but I believe he has the same sentiment. When I 
became a part of the program a little over three years ago I was a little “wide eyed.” I 
could hear myself saying that I would never be a Chaplain as I quietly learned how to 
respond to inmate’s requests for materials. I always said that because I did not understand 
the power of being the body of Christ in the midst of a crisis-oriented environment. 

The Chaplains Unit is currently a part of the Programs Department of the Mecklenburg 
County Sheriffs Office (Jail). Not long after I started with the Chaplains Unit my co¬ 
worker got sick and was out for over six months before someone was hired to take her 
place. She had not had an opportunity to train me and my supervisor was too busy to give 
me the kind of details that I desired to help me understand what I was doing. My resolve 
was to turn to the policy manual for direction. This presented me with a new problem 
because I quickly learned that most of what I was trained to do was not as it was written 
in the policy manual. I started asking a lot of questions and soon I was given the task of 
updating the policy manual. In doing so, I realized that the volunteers for the program 
had little to no real supervision and no direction in their activities neither in the jail nor 
with the inmates. This posed a problem because I also observed that because the jail is a 
law enforcement agency and there is more reaction than prevention when it comes to 
addressing safety and security. The moment an issue occurs and the reason is revealed a 
new policy is created to prevent it happening again. 
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The first thing I did was set the guidelines for the daily tasks in the office. Most of 


it applied to the staff positions but had a direct effect on the volunteers referred to as 
chaplains’ aides. Chaplains Aides assist the chaplains with everything from teaching to 
pastoral care to whatever we need help with in doing our daily tasks. I actually 
questioned many of them about the details of what they were doing and I questioned staff 
about the assignments given to the chaplains’ aides to see if they were the same. They, in 
many cases, did not line up. Eventually, I stopped asking about daily duties and started 
talking to the senior chaplain about what he wanted to happen from day to day and where 
he wanted the Chaplains Unit to go. 

Just over twenty years ago the Chaplains Unit as we know it was born. The senior 
chaplain started the unit and did a great job in setting the foundation. He considers 
himself the gatekeeper and his charge is to let every inmate know that he or she is loved. 
He has a very simple sense of evangelism that has taken him to this point. He does not 
claim to be scholar in any way but he understands that the inmate is searching and he 
wants to make sure that they find Jesus. 

The staff that was with him prior to my arrival had a different picture. In fact, 
each had a different idea of how the unit should be ran and in most cases did exactly what 
they wanted to do in spite of the overall goal the senior chaplain had in mind. This caused 
some confusion for the chaplains’ aides, clergy, and volunteers. This confusion was 
based in a misunderstanding of what their role was with the inmates and the jail. 

Here is where I would like to interject some of the spiritual autobiographical 
observations. Throughout the beginning of my spiritual autobiography, I talk about being 
involved in church and not being clear on where my siblings were. While I have learned 
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since writing the autobiography although they did not go as much as I did; they did go to 
church. However, my going to church and just the simple desire to be thought of as good 
and acceptable put me into the “good girl” category growing up. I did not like being in 
trouble. I tried to be honest when I was in trouble and I had no problem notifying the 
proper authority when I knew someone had done the deed. As far as my family is 
concerned I am in no way cool or street savvy. When I explain the work I do and how I 
minister to all sorts of people who have committed all sorts of crimes they are baffled. To 
be honest, I was completely baffled by the ease of ministering in the environment until 
the cohort meeting I was lost. 

I was not comfortable with having to read the cohort aloud until the others read 
theirs and I could discern patterns in their work. Even then I was concerned because I did 
not see my life saying anything that pointed to a pattern of anything that pointed why I 
was in a jail ministering. I really decided that this was the kind of ministry I could do 
anywhere. Talking one on one and sharing what I heard God saying could prove positive 
in any ministry. Discovering the pattern of hope in my in my life was the pattern of hope 
I shared with the inmates has blown my mind. I cannot say that when they would begin to 
say they did not think that they could make it another day I would think of the night after 
my second abortion and assure them that they would be surprised at what they would say 
they could live through. I cannot say that when an inmate was sentenced to prison for 
many years that I did not think about living in an unexpected situation and seeing my life 
blossom in the midst did not come to mind. No, I was not acting as if I knew how they 
felt but I guess I did see that they could have hope, even when I did not know it was what 


I had. 
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So here it is. God gave me the desire for His goodness and righteousness. He used 
my father to set me towards law enforcement. He supplied a home that recognized the 
power of community. He gave me the hope for better when I went through my worse. He 
did all that for me to be able to help someone have the hope that they need to move 
forward. 

The following was interjected before I explained any more about the volunteers 
because a couple of years ago when I noticed the confusion of the volunteers as it relates 
to the processes and procedures for carrying out their tasks as assigned I created a 
training program that at its heart proclaimed the ability to spread hope while maintaining 
boundaries in the jail. It is what we teach now and it is the only practice we are allowed 
to demand from any and all religions that serve the inmates. 

With all of this in place, I think I can say that the problem is directly related to 
Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office Chaplains Unit train the chaplains aides and 
volunteers how to give hope to the inmates while maintaining the boundaries as set by the 
detention officials in the jail. This problem comes with subsets. The first one being, how 
to determine what hope looks like as the jail is slowly becoming diverse in its religious 
variety. For years the Charlotte community was primarily Christian with scatterings of 
other religions and the jail population mirrored Mecklenburg County. Now, as Charlotte 
is becoming a global city, it is becoming even more diverse. We are currently creating 
folders comprising information on each new religion introduced to the jail. We are also 
trying to order the primary holy book for each religion. Another aspect of this subset is to 
make sure the language the Chaplains Unit uses is not considered disrespectful to other 


religions. 
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The second subset to the aforementioned problem is the constantly changes 
General Orders and Policies and Procedures of the jail. The jail is a living organism. As 
conditions and situations change the rules change, and as the rules of the jail change the 
rules for the Chaplains Unit must change. The challenge is making sure the volunteers are 
aware of changes as they are made and that they are both flexible and conforming. No 
matter how many times volunteers are told about the constantly changing environment 
they continue to stand hard on what they were told years ago and on how prisons are less 
intense. While the prisons and jails are both a part of the criminal justice system, they 
play two different roles; one is detention, the jail, and the other is correction, the prison. 
The third subset of the problem is based on the fact that we have three kinds of volunteers 
that require different information. The first is what we refer to as the volunteer. The 
volunteer is the religious study leader that comes into the jail to teach classes on a set 
schedule. They come mainly on nights and weekends. They, in most cases, represent a 
religious organization and have group leaders. They are escorted through the jail. The 
second is the chaplains’ aide. These volunteers come between 8:00 am and 4:00 pm. 

They are basically there to assist us in way we need them but they come in three 
categories: administrative, pastoral care, counseling interns, chaplains’ interns and 
teachers. They have greater access in the jail. They represent the Chaplains Unit. 

The final part of the third subset is clergy. In the past community clergy came in, 
presented documentation that either declared ordination or permission from and ordained 
leader and they were given an identification card that gave them clergy access. Now, 
because clergy is not vetted by the Sheriffs Office, we have taken the ID cards and we 
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maintain a book with pictures and information. While they are held to less they still have 
boundaries in terms of their visitation with inmates. 

The fourth and final subset is the relationship between detention and the 
Chaplains Unit. As mentioned in the context paper the Chaplains Unit is a part of the 
Programs Department. While the Programs Department is where we are located, I see 
more of an urgency to develop and maintain strong relations with detention. Actually, all 
Program Department programs have a strong relationship with detention. The urgency I 
am speaking of is because the Chaplains Unit is part of the religious access required by 
law. It is important that the Chaplains Unit is always on point with the policies and 
procedures set by the Sheriff and American Correctional Association (ACA) which 
supplies the jail’s accreditation. 

With all of that said, we are well on our way to addressing each one of the subsets 
listed. I, along with my coworkers, have developed training which addresses the 
volunteers and chaplain’s aides. The chaplain’s aides have trainings that are geared 
towards their specific duties. I, along with my coworker, developed training for all group 
leaders. I am currently assisting the Volunteer Coordinator in developing a survey for the 
volunteers and chaplain’s aides that will help the Chaplains Unit to better serve all of the 
volunteers. I am also observing religious classes and lightly monitoring curriculum with 
regard to making sure it is religious in nature. 

As far as what I hope to learn in the process of revealing, researching and 
analyzing the “project” is a way to bring the volunteers in with a greater understanding of 
the expectations of the Sheriffs Office. I would like the project to reveal the problematic 
issues in the training process. It is important that the information is clear, concise, and 
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makes the expeetations of the Sheriffs Offiee and the Chaplains Unit elear. 1 would like 
it to analyze things we are doing right. There must be something right because we have 
over 400 volunteers and we see at least 250 within each month in the midst of a 
population decrease. We certainly do not want to cut what works when we are attempting 
to get it right and, we want to do research that can help us do it better. We want to 
constantly reach for perfection, even when it appears out of reach. 

There are some things that will make this difficult such as a supervisor who is 
pushing back at attempts to bring the entire program up to date, the unknown connected 
to a new Sheriff, and being treated like the Programs Departments stepchild. The 
volunteers can also serve as hurdles, especially if they have been here a while. These 
situations are not going to arrest the process but may throw a “flag on the play” if the 
process interferes or delays their plans. I am thinking anything that even the possible 
distractions could lend to a better understanding of how to make the volunteers a stronger 
force in bringing hope to the inmates as they are dealing with crisis. I am hoping this 
process proves positive for the inmates first, the Sheriffs Office second and the 
Chaplains unit. 

Having to admit that this process seems to move in the right direction brings some 
clarity to where I am headed in this process. It also makes me tmst the process. Trusting 
the process will be helpful in my getting the most out of it. I think I am ready for the ride. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Changing the mindset of an established understanding is an audacious 
undertaking. When tradition seems to properly address an issue or the saying “if it ain’t 
broke don’t fix it” flies through the lips of a people it is difficult to introduce a new way 
of doing things. As a new employee at the sheriffs office and a new chaplain, the 
training, when it came down to the actual work in the Chaplains Unit, was sketchy and 
changed with each staff member. The policy manual provided a foundation and the 
current practices and policies. It was the dynamics of this moment that provided the 
scriptural choices for this project. 

While the project is to train volunteers to bring a message of affirmation and 
transformation which translates into hope, the issue is changing the way to currently train 
religious volunteers that serve the inmates at the jail. The policies of the Chaplains Unit 
never addressed the training of volunteers beyond the jail orientation class 
“Fundamentals of Working in a Jail.” Proposing a new way of training, which included 
expectations for the volunteer from the Chaplains Unit, the type of questions and 
opposition faced directly related to the First Chapter of Daniel for the Old Testament 
scripture. 

Daniel the First Chapter speaks to a new situation and a new person proposing a 
new standard in a customary situation. Daniel’s asking for the diet to be changed threw a 
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“monkey wrench” into what was perceived as a great way of assimilating captives into 
king’s service. God gave Daniel favor with Nebuchadnezzar’s eunuch and he was able to 
prove his new way would be the best way to bring the captives into service for the king. 

The New Testament text is Luke 9:10-17, the Lucian version of the feeding of the 
5000. The text is not only a part of Jesus’ interaction with the multitude but also, and 
more specifically, a part of his training the disciples. Jesus is trying to teach the disciples 
how to depend upon following Him and trusting the Father when they are ministering. He 
is bringing them into an understanding of how to function in the Kingdom of God as 
opposed to functioning under the Law. Following the Law was difficult in that it was 
limited to their ability to control the carnal while Jesus is trying to get them trust in the 
Spirit of God which is unlimited. Jesus is challenging the disciples to move beyond a 
self-sufficient model to an interdependent model of ministry or service. This 
interdependent model also introduces the apostolic model. The apostolic is directly 
related to the commissioning of the disciples, of all disciples, “to go forth and teach all 
nations...” (Matt. 28:19-20) under the authority of Christ through direction of the Father. 

The initial approach to these texts begins with an expository preaching view. In 
researching Daniel, the First Chapter, a close reading, cultural context, the social world, 
classism, and finally look at an opposing view were evaluated. With Luke 9:10-17, the 
text is compared to another sermon, then a general look at Luke, the social context, the 
synoptic problem, and finally the placement of the text. 
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Daniel Chapter 1 

The book of Daniel is familiar, primarily, because of repetition of reading. It has 
been played out on the movie screen and heard about it in numerous sermons. Sunday 
school teachers usually focused on Daniel in the lion’s den and the story of Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego in the fiery furnace. Religious reading focus on eschatology, 
such the Seventh Day Adventist “Amazing Facts,” which make references to some of 
Daniel’s prophecy. In terms of artistic renditions, Daniel has been interpreted as looking 
like an older white man gazing out of the window of a room as if to pray. The text below 
noting that he was praying to God after the decree to pray to the golden image (Dan. 3:7). 

The Preaching Moment 

In examining the pericope of the First Chapter of Daniel the question it answers is 
“How do you remain faithful to God in the midst of a hostile or captive situation?” The 
chapter chronicles the moment God turns Jehoiachin, king of Judah, over to 
Nebuchadnezzar through God blessing the captured youth who proved to be loyal to God 
and fit to serve in the world. 

As mentioned before the response to the question is found within the scripture. 
First, to know how to remain faithful in the midst of a hostile or captive situation you 
must know how to choose your battles (v. 7 and 8). While changing the name of the 
captives was supposed to change their allegiance from their God, Daniel and the other 
young men were comfortable with knowing who they were in God. When it came down 
to infringing upon their ability to remain focused and stay within the perimeters that dealt 
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directly with their ability to serve God. There was no question about whether to make a 
stand or not. Changing the diet of Daniel, Hananiah, Misheal, and Azariah could have 
caused the king to see them as equals to the others who were in training and they would 
not have been in position for the things God would do through them while serving 
Nebuchadnezzar. Second, in order to remain faithful to God in a hostile situation you 
must trust God to provide an opportunity to prove that He is God. Finally, in order to 
remain faithful to God in a hostile situation, be aware that God has a plan. Daniel, 
Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego were elevated in the hostile situation because they 
trusted God. 


A Close Reading 

In deciding to use the First Chapter of Daniel as the Old Testament biblical 
several translations were reviewed including the King James, the New International 
Version, and the Message Bible. The King James Version has long been an issue due to 
the language in the book. The New International Version is the version used for personal 
devotion and most often when preaching. Finally, the Message Bible is utilized trying to 
relate to the most practical use of scripture. It speaks to the here and now. 

The King James Version is not actually an authorized translation and in fact it is a 
translation of translations. 

Strictly speaking, the so-called Authorized Version was never authorized. That 
tradition seems to rest merely upon a printer’s claim on the title page that 
contained the clause from earlier Bibles,.. .There is no evidence that any formal 
appointment as to the King James Version’s liturgical use by either the king, 
Parliament, Privy Council, or Convocation was actually made. Actually, this 
Bible was the third “Authorized Bible” rather than “The Authorized Bible.” It 
should be kept in mind that “authorized” was used as a synonym for “recognized 
by various churches as accepted for use in public worship.” The actual purpose of 
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the translators of the King James Version was set forth in a lengthy preface 
written by Myles Smith. In it he illustrates how the translation being done by the 
six committees actually rested on the immediate predecessors rather than being a 
new translation from the original tongues. In following that reasoning, the 
message from “the translators to the Reader” indicates their purpose, i 

Theologians argue this point because it is easier to tread and teach from the New 
International Version (NIV). It is translated from some of the best ancient transcripts and 
it is easier to read and teach from. 

In 1965, a cross-denominational gathering of evangelical scholars met near 
Chicago and agreed to start work on the New International Version. Instead of 
just updating an existing translation like the KJV, they chose to start from scratch, 
using the very best manuscripts available in the original Greek, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic of the Bible. One year later, their decision was endorsed by a gathering 
of 80 evangelical ministry leaders and scholars. And so the Committee on Bible 
Translation (CBT), the self-governing body responsible for the NIV, was bom .2 

Finally, the Message Bible brings it closer to home with its use of colloquialisms and 

present-day slang. 

One noticeable difference in the various interpretations is the spelling of 
Jehoiachim varying not only from one version to the other but also from one publisher to 
the other. The use of the word vessels in the King James Version (KJV) also differs from 
the word, furnishings in the Message Bible (MSG) and the word articles in the New 
International Version (NIV) to describe the treasure that Nebuchadnezzar took back to 
Shinar. The correlation made is only that the taking of this treasure is the forethought for 
the treasure Nebuchadnezzar sees in Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah and their 
name change. 


1 Norman L. Geisler and William E. Nix, A General Introduction to the Bible (Chicago, IL: 
Moody Press, 1986), 565-567. 

2 “Evangelicals Unite for New Translations,” NIV Bible, accessed October 18, 2017, 
www.nivbible.com/history-of-the-niv. 
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All three translations make note of Daniel deciding to protest eating from the 
king’s table (KJV) or the royal table (MSG and NIV). In all three versions is the lack of 
response to their name change. It seems as if Daniel chose his battle carefully. Daniel 
seemed confident in how well he knew himself and saw no need to address the name 
change. He did understand that taking in the king’s menu would mean changing more 
than a diet but it could affect his ability to operate at the level necessary to maintain a 
clear mind and focus on the important. 

The fear the eunuch or steward as mentioned in the King James Version had in 
not feeding the four captives the king’s diet was expressed differently in all three versions 
but basically referred to the appearance of the four captives compared to the others. The 
comparison is made with the “others like them” in the King James Version and simply 
“the young men” in both the Message and New International version. The fear is that they 
would not look like the other king’s men. Daniel’s assurance in all three versions is that a 
trial would prove the validity of his claim. 

Besides the language, all three versions give the same story in terms of the captive 
remaining true to their God by introducing a better way to prepare the young nobles for 
royal service. The differences in interpretations did not change the essence of the story 
and actually were very close in wording. 

A close read of the three interpretations gives a general idea of the story itself but 
it is important to understand the culture of the characters in the pericope. This gives the 
reader a better understanding of why the illustrations and the story itself is significant to 
the way God dealt with His people then. 
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Cultural Context 

King Nebuchadnezzar always followed one course of action in having the 
captives adapt to the culture of the kingdom, Babylon, which was the cultural norm for 
Eastern Kingdoms. All captives would be invited to the table of the king to take part in 
the Kings Meat.3 Daniel resolved not to defile himself with the royal food and wine 
(Daniel 1:8a) ... Daniel is specified as being the leader in the “purpose” (the word 
implies a decided resolution) to abstain from defilement, thus manifesting a character 
already formed for prophetical functions. The other three youths, no doubt, shared in his 
purpose.4 They were also to be trained for three years and after that they were to enter the 
king’s service (v 5). The newcomers were welcomed to the table to what appears to be a 
display of wealth for the now conquered peoples. Or it could have been a way of 
welcoming them to their way of living. In any case, Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah, were asked to attend the normal ritual of partaking of the king’s meat as a part in 
the tradition. It is possible that Daniel was well aware of the danger of not following the 
commands of the king it is apparent that there was something more pressing. Daniel was 
aware that being invited to the kings table meant the possibility of becoming an official 
of some sort which could mean great possibilities for him to be in place to help the other 
Israelites in captivity. There was a great deal at stake but the manner in which they were 
being welcomed could prove detrimental to their ability to function at the top of their 
game. 


3 Robert Jamieson, A. R. Fausset, and David Brown, Commentary Critical and Explanatory on the 
Whole Bible, vol. 1 (Oak Harbor, WA: Logos Research Systems, Inc., 1997), 622. 

4 Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown, Commentary Critical and Explanatory, 622. 
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The “king’s meal” dilemma is relevant for the researeh topie as it relates to jails. 
The culture of the Chaplains Unit at the jail in terms of welcoming the volunteers had 
been to get them through the background check, Fundamentals of Working in a Jail, an 
orientation taught by the jail officials and schedule them to come in to teach religious 
studies. The “king’s meal” is meal the volunteers have been serving the inmates. Daniel 
was concerned about the nutritional value of the meal. The plate is stacked with 
proselytizing and spiritual guilt submitting the inmates to an unhealthy spiritual life as 
they suffer through their captivity. The healthier meal of hope is being proposed which 
has the greater possibility in creating a conversion. 

The Social World of Daniel 

The book of Daniel is the story of a people whose life partially parallels the life of 
my African ancestry. Babylon is the place of Israel’s captivity but it is difficult to see it as 
the African Diaspora. Daniel the First Chapter is the elements of assimilation and 
degradation at work. At first glance, we witness the welcoming of four young good 
looking intelligent men to the king’s court and the training offered to bring them into the 
ways of the new world. There is also the humiliation of the men through name changes 
and the attempt to change the physical to bring them into an expected acceptable image.5 
It is the path to creating a conforming captive while maintaining a sense of recognizing 
your place even when you are given a seat in the king’s court. The name change was an 
attempt to change their loyalties to their God and to incorporate an allegiance to the 
Babylonian god. The New American Commentary notes that this was not an attempt to 

5 Mark McEntire, “The Graying of God in Daniel 1-7,” Review and Expositor 109, no. 4 (Fall 
2012); 569-579. 
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humiliate, only to assimilate.6 However, it is viewed as part of the removal of their 

identity because they often refer to them by their Hebrew name. 

Now the Hebrew names of the young men are presented. Daniel’s name signifies 
“God is my judge”; Hananiah, “Yahweh is gracious”; Mishael, “who is what God 
is?” (the idea being that there is no god like the God of Israel); and Azariah, 
“Yahweh has helped” or “will help.” These probably were common Hebrew 
names, and all four appear elsewhere in the Old Testament. In the Hebrew text the 
names are listed in alphabetical order. Slotki thinks that this arrangement is 
“fortuitous,” but it is more likely intentional on the part of the author.... 

Daniel’s Babylonian appellation was “Belteshazzar,” which most consider to be 
the Hebrew transliteration of balatsu-usur, “protect his life!” The name contains a 
petition to some Babylonian god, either Marduk (also called Bel, meaning “lord”; 
cf. Isa 46:1) or Nebo (Nabu). Archer speculates that it was abbreviated from 
Nebo-belteshazzar, Nebo (Nabu) being the son of Marduk. But if a deity was 
included in Daniel’s original name, it probably was Bel-belteshazzar, “Bel, 
protect his life!” Hananiah was called “Shadrach,” most likely signifying 
“command of Aku” (sudur-aku), the moon god. Mishael received the name 
“Meshach,” which seems to represent “who is what Aku is?” (mi-sha-aku), being 
the pagan equivalent to the Hebrew Mishael, “who is what God is?” Azariah’s 
name was changed to Abednego, “servant of Nebo.” Scholars generally 
understand Nego to be a corruption of the name of the god Nebo. Montgomery 
probably is correct in maintaining that the change of Nebo to Nego is “likely an 
intentional perversion to avoid an idolatrous name.” Nebo is the well-known deity 
Nabu, the second greatest god in the Babylonian pantheon. In each case the 
Hebrew appellation contains a reference to the true God, whereas its Babylonian 
counterpart involves an allusion to a pagan deity. ? 

The new name was supposed to establish a new god in the lives of Daniel, Hananiah, 

Mishael and Azariah but instead it made them recognize the need to maintain their 

allegiance to God while in this foreign land. This was a futile and carnal attempt to 

destroy their allegiance to the God for their god. Perhaps this was the motivation to 

establish their stand in the change of the diet for the trainees. 


6 Stephen R. Miller, “Daniel,” The New American Commentary (Nashville, TN: Broadman and 
Holman Publishers, 1994), 64-66. 

7 Miller, The New American Commentary, 64-66. 
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It was important for Daniel to maintain his identity in Christ. He was determined 
to remain true to his relationship with God; yet, he was careful in choosing his first battle. 
While a name change created a false allegiance to a false God, Daniel was clear on the 
identity of his God. This was not a battle he would concern himself with. The writer even 
made light of it by referring to Daniel throughout the book as opposed to a constant 
reference to Belshazzar. He also knew the effect of eating from this grandiose meal could 
deter his focus and cause him to get comfortable in the wrong places. Daniel’s God is 
ultimately the source of his knowledge and wisdom, obedience to the Torah guides him 
directly. 8 

Daniel’s “why” has everything to do with his gifting while we understand him as 
prophet we can also see wisdom and faithfulness. Daniel was already a part of the 
Jehoiakim’s court in Judah. He was possibly a noble or the son of a noble which means 
he understood faithfulness to the king and to the King of kings. He had a sense of balance 
and wise in the ways of government. 

Social Classism 

King Nebuchadnezzar was intentional about taking treasures from Jehoiakim’s 
court. He knew the value of taking Daniel and the other nobles who were versed in royal 
living, .. .youths in whom was no blemish, but well favored, and skillful in wisdom and 
endured with knowledge, and understanding science, and such as had to stand in the 
king’s palace (Dan 1:4 ASV). It seems as if he was looking for a certain class of citizen 
to add to his treasure filled palace. Those who reflect the greatness he already enjoyed as 


8 McEntire, “The Graying of God in Daniel 1-7,” 575. 
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a celebrated conqueror. While his cultural practice proved productive in his kingdom it 
also proved productive for the captives in that it showed them how to maintain their 
relationship with God while trying to climb the ladder to success under the rule their 
conquerors. 

Many theories concerning the social world of Daniel focus on configurations of 
scribal, educated and upper-class values based on the subject matter and of the 
narrative. The narratives of Daniel are set in the king’s court and the stories seem 
to reflect the concern of Jewish courtiers striving for high political positions by 
being religiously faithful. Many posit that the references to the wise ones in 
Daniel 11 are reflective of the circles that produced this literature; similarly, 
several interpreters situate the Daniel stories and visions among cultic wisdom 
circles. These interpreters contend that these stories were not for the masses but 
rather guides for the upperclass person who aspired to royal service. The tales 
may have functioned as a sort of training manual.9 

Daniel one through six is regarded as more than a mere manual for the upper class who 

aspired to royal service for the original reader, it is recognized that it can certainly serve 

as a guide for those who serve in a position that can provide stability and hope for those 

who are captive. The volunteer can take the position as servant and deliver the message 

of hope without regard to the situation that landed the inmate in their current position. 

The climb changes from the climb for better position to a climb for better relationship 

with God, higher power, or each other for both the volunteer and the inmate. 

Part of recognizing and understanding scripture is not only looking at the work 

that agrees with your perception but also examining the areas that disagree. The story of 

Daniel as one that is actual and valid while David Velta has other thoughts. 


Stories of Grandeur 


9 David M. Valeta, “Court or Jester Tales? Resistance and Social Reality in Daniel 1 -6,” 
Perspectives in Religious Studies 32, no. 3 (Fall 2005): 311, accessed February 22, 2015, APIA Religious 
Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 
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There are those who believe the intent of the Bible but do not believe the stories 
are actual events. David Valeta writes, “The tales offer hope to the Jews in the Diaspora 
by offering types of characters that who personify the national hopes of exiled Jews 
(virtuous heroes) and by creating fantastic situations with overblown characters that serve 
the satirical message of the tales.” lo At the most, if this is the case, the lessons are still 
present. There is this desire to minimize the events that are more than the human mind 
can see as reality. The boundaries of our historical understanding are somewhat 
questionable because we were not there with respect to the Bible. Narratives of the 
prophets present a somewhat sketchy perspective because of the very nature of the text. 
They look forward in expectation while making a statement about the present situation, ii 
Daniel predicts political restoration 12 and that in itself may be why it is filled with satire, 
and camivalized literature. 13 Politics rings of that even today. One has to consider the 
nature of the subject of politics, there is a constant struggle to establish the better. The 
book of Daniel is about the politics of a king versus God himself. It is a matter of 
establishing God’s domain more than making sure the Jews establish themselves in 
government, in fact, the recognition of God as King in antiquity does establish Jewish 
rule to some extent. Yes, the message is that anything other than a theocracy is filled with 
idiocy because the Bible is the record of God’s rule. 


10 Valeta, “Court or Jester Tales?” 312, accessed February 22, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCO/zoit. 

11 Norman Geisler, A Popular Survey of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 
2007), 230. 

12 Geisler, A Popular Survey, 231. 

13 Valeta, “Court or Jester Tales?” 313, accessed February 22, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 
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The politics of establishing a new system of preparation for volunteers at the 
Sheriffs office is completely political. This is an effort to change the course of human 
events. For twenty years there has been no effort to address what is taught in religious 
study classes at the jail. The necessity of maintaining a respect for the religion while 
making sure the inmates are not left feeling defeated is imperative for a variety of 
reasons. To name a few, there are federal laws that mandate religious practices in jails; it 
is important not to leave the inmates in a state of disarray, and, the volunteers are there to 
serve the inmates, to bring them good news, and to help them settle into a calm 
disposition about their circumstances. 

The Daniel the First Chapter pericope paralleled the environment of the jail and 
the issue. There were some mirroring and basic principles that assist in the proposed 
project. Now we must look at the New Testament Luke 9:10-17 as the scripture because 
of its focus on teaching the disciples and serving the people. 

New Testament 

Luke 9:10-17 

The story of Jesus feeding the 5000 was introduced and it is intriguing. While not 
mentioned in this account, here a little boy having the five loaves of bread. Was he the 
only one who had the sense to bring something to eat? Maybe he was supposed to be 
going on a long trip and got sidelined when he heard Jesus speaking. 

The number of people fed was intriguing and to learn that the five thousand only 
referred to the men was mind boggling. With five thousand men there had to be at least 
five thousand more women and children. Jesus had a mega church in the desert and he 
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did not even have to do marketing. In the African American community, which is my 
context, it has sometimes been referred to as the great fish fry. 

As a Preacher 

Examining scripture with the intention of discovering the question, the pericope 
answers. The question that the pericope answers is “What does the believer do when 
human resources are depleted?” And the answers are (1) Look to Jesus, do not rely on 
human resources in the first place; (2) Listen to Jesus, who looks to God, and (3) Live in 
His abundance, believe Jesus will supply not only what you need but He will also provide 
an overflow. In verse twelve we see the disciples approaching Jesus and telling Him to 
have the people disperse so they can find a place to stay and food to eat. They explained 
that they were in a remote place and there were no previsions. Jesus tells the disciples to 
feed the people. The disciples were probably thinking that Jesus did not hear them when 
they told Him that they only had two fish and five loaves of bread in response to His 
command. Jesus heard them, just as He hears us when we tell Him what to do. We forget, 
just as the disciples, that Jesus is leading us; we are not leading Him. 

Jesus then speaks beyond their information and commands the disciples to tell the 
multitude to sit down in groups of fifty. Jesus knew something beyond what was seen 
and He wanted the disciples to learn to see beyond what was or was not there. Jesus looks 
to what they have and then looks to God. He wants the disciples to see Him look at God. 
Jesus wanted the disciples to recognize the source, not the resources. He was teaching the 
disciples to look to God for their provision. The final point is to simply live in the 
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abundance. Receive the blessings of God and quit relying on the limited provision in your 
view. 

Luke 9:10-17 was chosen as the New Testament pericope because it is an 
example of teaching leaders to move beyond their current understanding in order to take 
advantage of what God provides. The volunteers at the Sheriffs Office have an 
understanding of what the inmates need but it needs to be understood in a much larger 
context. The volunteers are not in the jail to thrust a life changing decision on the 
inmates, they are there to provide hope in what appears to be a hopeless situation. The 
life of the inmate changes when they become witnesses to a change in their situation. 
Jesus feeding the multitude was the “what” but the lesson the miracle provided was tied 
to the “how.” 

Another Sermon 

In examining the text Michele Rizoli wrote a sermon on the selected text that 
focused primarily on the hospitality of Jesus in this moment. i4 The writer connected the 
sharing of bread to the Lord’s Supper referring to Jesus breaking the bread, blessing it, 
and then passing it out to the gathered multitude. She does note that the disciples had 
some care for the people, “the problem was the disciples did put their heads together to 
try to figure out what to do and they came up with nothing .”15 Rizoli notes that the 
disciples had just returned from a mission trip and were probably well aware of the 


14 Michele Rizoli, “Take, Bless, Break: A Sermon on Luke 9:10-17,” Vision 10, no. 1 (Spring 
2009): 54, accessed March 22, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with ATlASerials, EBSCO/zwf. 


15 Rizoli, “Take, Bless, Eat,” 52. 
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hospitality shown to them and realized with their limited rations they did not have 
enough. 16 While we both point out the fact that the disciples did not think to ask Jesus for 
the food she still maintained the focus on hospitality. Luke Johnson refers to it as Jesus 
making a connection with the people .\i This speaks to the hospitality but goes further in 
pushing the focus away from the lesson the disciples are taught as major theme of the 
pericope. he hospitality of Jesus’ provision to the 5000 is not a small point, in fact, it is 
the miracle, but the miracle is the instrument Jesus used to make a point to the disciples. 


The Gospel of Luke 

Each one of the Gospel writers had a particular motivation. Luke focused on 

Jesus’ humanity and birth, is Luke also brings attention to Jesus’ humanity when Jesus is 

presented in the temple because every firstborn male is to be consecrated to the Lord 

(2:23). Another opportunity to see Jesus as Son of Man in the book of Luke is in the 

account of Jesus as a boy in the temple (2:48). Further, Jesus’ baptism was yet another 

example of Jesus humanity taking center stage in the book of Luke. His letter is aimed at 

the Greek population in antiquity because of the manner in which Greek philosophers had 

written and were writing, Luke presented in a manner the Greeks would applaud. 

Greek civilization represented Culture, Philosophy, Wisdom, Reason, Beauty and 
Education. Therefore, to appeal to the Thoughtful Cultural Philosophic Greek, 
Luke, in a complete, orderly and classical story, which has been called the “Most 
Beautiful Book Ever Written,” depicts the Glorious Beauty and Perfection of 
Jesus, the Ideal Universal Man. 19 


16 Rizoli, “Take, Bless, Eat,” 52. 

17 Luke Timothy Johnson, The Writings of the New Testament (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress 
Publishing Company, 2010), 232. 

18 H. H. Halley, Halley’s Bible Handbook (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1997), 485. 


19 Halley, Halley’s Bible Handbook, 485. 
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As a physician, Luke wrote in detail but it seems the first reader was his motivation to 
write with such attention to detail. His careful attention to Jesus’ humanity provided an 
identifiable subject for the Greek as they saw their gods in human form with great super 
human powers. 

The Luke-Acts connection will not be elaborated in detail but it is important to 

point to some information as it relates to the length of the writing 

The length of Luke -Acts is due to the scope of Luke’s vision. He writes an 
orderly account of the “things that have been fulfilled,” and his narrative reaches 
back to the very beginning of humanity: while Matthews’s genealogy begins with 
Abraham, Luke’s starts with Adam (3:23-38). Luke tells more than Matthew 
about Jesus’ birth and childhood (see esp. 2:39-51), and much more about his 
resurrection appearances (24:1-53). The things fulfilled do not stop there. They 
reach up to Luke’s own day .20 

Taking the Greeks as far back a possible is relevant because when comparing it to some 
of the familiar philosophies and philosophers with which out date the story of Jesus. 


The Social Context 

Luke’s writing style of the Gospel reveals its Greek connection. The terminology 
used is that of a synagogue and of a Hellenistic city, not that of Roman rulers, vassal 
kings, and the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem. It is plausible, therefore, that Luke’s location is an 
urban setting in the eastern parts of the Mediterranean .21 

Luke was aware of the people he was addressing and probably wanted the 
circumstances of Jesus’ ministry that would be identifiable to the Greek community to be 


20 Johnson, The Writings of the New Testament, 215. 

21 Halvor Moxnes, “The Social Context of Luke’s Community,” Interpretation 48, no. 4 (October 
1994): 379-389, accessed February 11, 2018, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 
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easily identifiable, therefore, making the situation relatable to the Greek reader. His work 


reflected an overall understanding of the Greek community. He knew that the multitude 
which followed Jesus into the area outside of the city would include those who gathered 
on the outskirts of the city which were commonly the non-elite, as phrased by Moxne .22 
The story of the miracle of feeding the 5000 probably spoke volumes to the Greeks 
because of the importance of meals in that society, therefore, sparking interest in how 
Jesus provided such a magnificent show of hospitality in the midst of what is perceived to 
be a relatively barren moment. According to Moxnes, meals represented a major 
expression of social interaction among the city elite. 

Hospitality, again, makes a significant show as a theme; however, it holds the 
reader in order to reveal the lesson of the pericope. The lesson the miracle expresses is in 
the social context. The redirection of the disciples is mirrored in the context of the reader. 
Moxnes discusses the importance of competition among the Greeks .23 Competition for 
the elite was to win honor; for the non-elite a benefactor was needed and they in return 
had to display loyalty and public support. Jesus had to compete in the text with the 
disciples looking to self or means other than Jesus to provide for the multitude and, while 
to some it may seem to be a stretch, Jesus was looking for the disciples to see him as their 
benefactor who could provide for their needs. 

The Synoptic Gospels 


12 Moxnes, “The Soeial Context of Luke’s Community,” 382, accessed February 11, 2018, ATLA 
Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 

23 Moxnes, “The Soeial Context of Luke’s Community,” 382, accessed February 11, 2018, ATLA 
Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 
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Matthew, Mark, and Luke are the synoptic Gospels. They all give an account of 
Jesus’ life on earth and, as mentioned before, they all have a specific audience and a 
specific focus. These variables allow today’s reader to have an extensive view of the 
events of antiquity from different angles. The account of feeding the 5000 is found in 
Mark 6:30-46, Matthew 14:13-23, and, of course, Luke 9:10-17. 

Halley describes the “Synoptic Problem” as “Their, Matthew, Mark, and Luke’s, 
authorship, mutual relations and possible connection with a common original. ”24 The 
issue is to make note of both the similarities and difference. Some scholars think that 
Mark is the earliest account. Matthew enlarged Mark and Luke drew from both and 
others believe Matthew wrote first and Mark created an abridged edition of Marks 
account. 25 

Mark and Luke make mention of the mission from which the twelve disciples had 
returned while Matthew gave a more detailed account of Jesus’ ministry to the following 
crowd (Mar 6:30-31; Luke 9:10). Matthew turns more toward Jesus and his view of the 
gathering crowd (Mat 14:14). Matthew seems more slanted toward who Jesus was in this 
account which still lends to the exegesis given with the scripture. Luke does the same 
when Jesus tells the disciples to provide for the multitude they think in terms of their 
resources (Luke 13b) and without missing a beat the account in Luke focuses on Jesus 
taking over the process in an attempt to make the disciples understand who and what they 
have in His presence just as they had when they were sent out. Jesus was working to 
make the disciples understand that through Him all things were possible. 


24 Halley, Halley's Bible Handbook, 486. 

25 Halley, Halley’s Bible Handbook, 486. 
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The actual service to the multitude is mentioned in all three accounts which 
definitely lends to the theme of hospitality. Rizoli’s sermon, “Take, Bless Break,” makes 
mention of the little that her family had when feeding the visitors that came to their 
mission. She uses this illustration to make her point about the hospitality shown in this 
point. Jesus’ hospitality is His nature and feeding the 5000 who were essentially His 
flock there is a deeper and much more essential lesson at hand. An apostolic lesson was 
taking place. Jesus in His looking to God before the miracle in each rendition, is trying to 
both inform the disciples of whom He is dependent upon and to whom they should be 
looking. The lesson does not stop there because in telling the five thousand to sit in 
groups of fifty as mentioned in Mark and Luke, Jesus is taking the apostolic teaching to 
the next level. The disciples become a part of the process by showing hospitality to these 
groups and requiring the groups to show hospitality to one another. 

All three accounts mention the leftovers (Mat 14:20; Mar 6:42; Luke 17). This is 
the overflow of God’s provision. Jesus is teaching the disciples to rely on God. He is 
taking them beyond the current understanding of how to give the people what they need.. 
All three Gospel writers wanted the reader to understand the abundance of God’s blessing 
versus the limited blessing God could provide. 

Placement 

The book of Luke is the third Gospel of the four that introduce the New 
Testament in most modern Bibles. The pericope (Luke 9:1-16) occurs in chapter nine of 
Luke’s account of the life of Jesus the Christ. It is after the story of the twelve disciples 
being sent out to minister (Luke 9:1-9), Herod trying to identify who was doing all these 
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wondrous things (9:7-9) and Peter declaring Jesus the Messiah (Luke 9: 17-20). Peter’s 
declaration does not end the chapter; in fact, there are forty-two more verses which 
unfold the significance, power, and authority of Jesus. 

The sending out of the twelve as depicted in verses one through seven on first 
glance reads like Jesus has sent the students on their first intern assignment. Jesus 
provides them with instructions, authority, and nothing else, “Take nothing for your 
journey -no staff, no bag, no bread, no money no extra shirt (Luke 9:3 NIV).” Jesus is 
requiring a new level of faith from the disciples. In chapter five Jesus begins the call of 
the disciples and from that point on they are witnesses to the miracles (5:12-15; 5:17-26; 
7: 1-10; 7:11-17; 8:22-25; 8:26-38; 8:40-56), parables (8:1-15, 8:16-18) and teaching 
(5:33-39; 6:1-10; 6: 17-26, 27-36, 37-42, 43-45, 46-49; 7:18-35, 36-50; 8:19-21) of Jesus. 

Initially, the pericope is sandwiched between the sending out of the twelve (Luke 
9:1-9) and Peter’s declaration that Jesus as the Messiah. After a closer evaluation, we see 
Herod’s questioning as a separate piece with relevance to the placement of the pericope 
involving the feeding of the 5000. There is relevance to the shaping of the text (Luke 
9:10-17) in the sending out of the twelve and Herod’s questioning which occurs 
separately in verses seven through nine. Both texts are forerunners to the lesson Jesus 
teaches in our chosen text. The sending out of the twelve is the practical examination. 

The disciples have been witnesses to the miracles they have seen Jesus and heard the 
wisdom in His teaching. Will they now know, understand, and practice the same without 
the physical presence of Jesus but with the spiritual authority? “He gave them power and 
authority.” Dunamis means the ability to overcome; exousia means legal right or 
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authority .26 There are statements of success in the scripture in that the disciples 
performed the assigned tasks (v.6). This is to say that the dunamis and the exousia proved 
true and that Jesus’ spiritual presence could be found within the disciple’s physical 
presence before the resurrection. They experience the power of Jesus working through 
them but the question becomes: did they understand that this was Jesus and not them? 

Herod’s questioning of the identity of this man who is Jesus in verses seven 
through nine is a short pericope but there is significance to the lesson taught in the 
feeding of the 5000 in that it introduces, again, the need to know Christ. Herod’s need 
was carnal in that he wanted to know who this person that was threatening his authority 
as king of an earthly kingdom. The question as far as the practical exam given when the 
disciples were sent out lies in whether or not the disciples recognized the spiritual 
authority of Christ. The two questions are related to Christ’s full identity being exposed 
in that He was and is 100% human and 100% divine and the answer to both questions 
lead us into the feeding of the 5000 because they point to the physical need of humanity 
being fed and the spiritual need being fed in the miraculous work multiplying two fish 
and five loaves of bread. This is the identity of Christ. 

The miracle of the feeding is how the revelation of the identity of Christ becomes 
the lesson that is taught. The lesson is all about the identity of Christ and the utilization of 
the gift of Jesus. Jesus hears the disciples making decisions based on their limited ability 
without any recollection of the authority they had just operated in when they were sent 
out. They did not consider the identity of Jesus revealed in them as they walked through 
the villages healing. Jesus tells them to feed the multitude and they miss the very place 

26 Robert James Utley, “The Gospel Aceording to Luke,” Study Guide Commentary Series 
(Marshall, TX: Bible Lessons International, 2004), Lk 9:1. 
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they just left in Him. These miraculous feedings were tremendous evidences of Jesus as 
the promised Messiah based on the rabbinical interpretation of Old Testament promises 
about the Messiah providing food, like Moses (cf. Deut. 18:15, 18; Ps. 132:15; Isa. 

49:10) .27 Jesus is aware He is teaching them a new way to think concerning the work of 
the Lord and provides the example by looking to God and having Him bless the bread 
and handing the bread to them with instructions as he did when they went out. He is 
training them to see a new approach to serving in the Kingdom of God. 

This takes us to the pericope immediately following our chosen text that simply 
puts the question on the table. First asking for the thoughts of the crowds and then for the 
thoughts of the twelve again with the intention of establishing a full revelation when the 
disciples answer with the physical comparison made to man according to Jesus’ works 
and the spiritual understanding from those given access to His very being or spiritual self. 

The crowds make comparison to the John the Baptist, Elijah and some of the 
other prophets similar to Herod’s thoughts on Jesus’ identity. Quite often the crowds 
misunderstood His motive and followed Him for the wrong reasons (cf. John 6:14, 15). 28 
The crowds knew they were seeing and hearing, but it seems they did not make the God 
connection. They saw his works and tried to identify Jesus according to their limited 
understanding. The next question is directed to the disciples in part because Jesus wants 
to make sure that they have the God connection or the spiritual understanding. 

Jesus then asks the disciples, “But what about you?” he asked. “Who do you say I 
am?” Peter’s response is “The Christ.” While he is the only one who speaks up it is 


27 Utley, Study Guide Commentary Series. 

28 Utley, Study Guide Commentary Series. 
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apparent that the declaration is proving that this new way introduced by Jesus to the 
disciples to make them aware of whom He is works. 

Conclusion 

While the stories told in Daniel the First Chapter and Luke 9:10-17 are quite 
different they both relay the message that on some occasions the process must change. 
Initially Daniel the First Chapter was focused on Daniel being a part of the king’s posse 
when he came to Babylon as a captive. In the Luke 9:10-17 the mystery of Jesus feeding 
the 5000 with such a small portion was the focus. Upon a closer reading, both of the 
readings are indicative of the greater story of how God’s people, are drawn closer and 
transformed by receiving the revelation of God in any state in which we find ourselves. 
Daniel was taken as a slave to a new land and was set to be a personal servant of sorts to 
the king. He was taken from all he knew and understood and forced into a new land with 
new laws and a new culture. Daniel’s plea to the chief eunuch was a brave and bold act 
done with humility that changed the entire process for a people he had only been a part of 
for a short time. 

The act of feeding the 5000 was an awesome move of God with an exemplary 
show of hospitality, but it was more than that. It was a part of an elaborate move to not 
only change the way the disciples dealt with problems but also as a revelation of who He 
is in relation to the Father. He wanted them to understand that all they had to do while He 
was with Him was ask. He was trying to change a legalistic, carnally driven people into a 
people who could rely on God for any and everything. He was teaching them a new way 
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of being that would not only transform them but also change the course of human events 
for the rest of creation. 

These scriptures are quite helpful in adding a biblical basis for the proposed 
project. They both speak to changing the way in which people have grown accustomed to 
operating. With Daniel, the suggestion was made in the midst of a new and hostile 
environment, yet it proved to be an effective innovative suggestion that put the entire 
process on a whole new level, fulfilling the desired goal of creating people who were able 
to serve Nebuchadnezzar and specifically allowing David to serve God effectively. 

The change Jesus brought to the disciples allowed and ornate showing of the 
ability of God to fulfill the needs of His people. It became a part of an ever changing and 
growing process of teaching that is why the Gospel is alive and breathing today. 

It is believed that these are the results for changing the way in which the 
Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office trains the Chaplains Unit volunteers who serve in 
the jail. This project will introduce a new way of doing things into an environment in 
which the established manner is set in the hopes of changing the way in which the 
volunteers are received by both the inmates and the detention staff. The detention staff 
should be satisfied that the service the volunteers provides makes their jobs easier. The 
inmates should receive religious attention that gives them hope and affirms their being. 
The ultimate desire is that inmates are able to share this hope with other inmates and 
people beyond the jail leaving a constant trail of hope and affirmation of their being 


based on what they received. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


At first glance an observation of the history of Christianity may impose itself 
upon the student’s understanding of their current beliefs and the student may become 
confused by the entire discipline. It is in the recognition of “yesterday” that the student is 
less threatened and able to examine the movement from one era to another. History 
should be examined with the combination of context and content. Both of these elements 
are vital to understanding Christian history or any other kind. In order to look at Christian 
history with clarity in comparison to the present the student must understand what the 
event or circumstance meant in its actual setting. This is the only way a student will 
recognize the progression of man’s understanding of his relationship with God through 
the ages and its effects on not only on Christendom but also the world at large. 

The word “progression” is used with care because of the consideration that there 
is nothing new under the sun (Eccl. 1:9) and the Word of God is established but man’s 
perception of and relationship with God and His word is always in motion. This motion is 
sanctification personified in both the personal life of the Believer and of each generation 
of Believers. The factor and context in which the motion takes place serves as a lens to 
the relationship between man and Creator through an observation of where the 
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relationship has been based on evidence that will help us to discover the direction in 
which it is moving, i 

Considering the previous information, the search for the best way to minister in 
any context begins with what has been tried historically. In particular, this chapter is 
examining a change in method or mode of operation that affected discipleship in 
Christian history that relates to the idea introduced throughout project being presented. 
The project involves training volunteers of the Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office 
Chaplains Unit to bring a message of affirmation and transformation which can be 
utilized in the context of the practices of the various religious traditions. This project will 
increase the effectiveness of the volunteer’s service to the inmates therefore resulting in 
creating an environment of hope for the participants in the study. 

In deciding to move forward with the historical model of the changes in method 
of discipleship John Wesley and Martin Luther immediately come to mind. John Wesley, 
because he sought to establish methods of ministry that could be repeated in various 
settings and Martin Luther because he chose to challenge the Roman Catholic Church 
and its traditions by giving the Believer and non-believer an opportunity to, among other 
things, read and interpret and respond to the scriptures instead of being forced into an 
understanding as interpreted by others. 

Martin Luther’s Influence 

The life of an inmate in jail is filled with uncertainty, introspection, and, in some 
cases panic. They are all either in a pretrial condition, awaiting sentencing, or a pending 

1 Gordon L. Health, Doing Church History: A User-Friendly Introduction to Researching the 
History of Christianity (Toronto, Canada: Clements Publishing, 2008), 16. 
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release. This state of flux leads many inmates to seek spiritual guidance in an effort to 

stabilize in an otherwise unstable situation. The spiritual services offered at the 

Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office Jail to assist the inmate in addressing these issues 

primarily include one-on-one spiritual counseling, spiritual literature, and religious 

studies, most of which are conducted by volunteers. These services are meant to 

introduce or remind the inmate of the hope found in spiritual connections which, in turn 

produces an atmosphere, conducive to an environment that is easier to secure. 

Congregate services are the hallmark of most religions. Group religious rites are 
basis and, with clergy present and officiating, express their commitment to the 
tenants of their faith. In the prison (jail) context, religious services, at least for 
conventional religions and for prisoners in the general population, have long been 
encouraged, in part in keeping with historic religious roots of American prisons, 
and in because religious services can enhance the security of an institution. 2 

While one-on-one counseling is pastoral care at its core and the plethora of religious 

literature donated to the jail provide a variety of spiritual information, combined with 

religious studies, these tools become the means in which disciples are or can be created. 

The question is how are disciples maintained in this transient population? To answer this 

question, we must investigate the process of discipleship in the past that will serve as a 

model for discipleship in this environment. This model is then taught to the volunteers 

and the volunteers use it while working with the inmates. This study is conducted with 

Christian inmates as its primary focus but must be flexible enough to be utilized by other 

religions because of laws governing the rights of all inmates allowing all faiths to be 

practiced. 3 


2 Michael Mushlin, Rights of Prisoners (Eagan, MN: Thomas ReutersAVest, 2010), 183. 

3 Mushlin, Rights of Prisoners, 184. 
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A disciple is a follower of a leader, teacher, or philosophy which creates a 
proselyte.4 The Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office (MCSO) jail does not allow 
religious leaders proselytize yet they welcome the process that creates the proselyte. This 
creates a dichotomy that requires special attention to the process of providing the 
information for discipleship in that moment with the deliverance of hope that will last for 
eternity for those who recognize the everlasting and a lifetime for those who do not have 
a view of the eternal. The desire is that the processed information transforms the inmate 
not the one bringing the information. What it boils down to is creating a method that 
produces the elements of a disciple without demanding, coercing, or forcing a decision 
from one belief to another. 

The keywords in this situation are “demanding, coercing, or forcing, a decision.” 
Sharing information that brings change is the main idea and the kind of change it makes 
must be left up to God. This leads to thoughts of Martin Luther. His life’s work was to 
remove the demands, coercion, and force that the Catholic Church was imposing on its 
congregates through penance and other forms condemnation and offer the opportunity for 
the disciple or “disciple to be” the opportunity to hear, read, and decide for themselves. 
This is a step-in discipleship often missed by the evangelist or the church. While the 
church should use all that God has equipped to share the word of God it is not the job to 
make the choice for the Believer or the unbeliever nor is it the job of the church to punish 
the Believer or the unbeliever when they make a choice that does not line up with its 
expectations, that all of it, is up to God as stated in the Ninety-Five Theses. The Ninety- 


4 Frank R. Abate, The Oxford Desk Dictionary and Thesaurus: The American Tradition (New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1997), 210. 
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Five Thesis was written by Martin Luther to note the difference of understanding of the 
word of God as practiced and understood by the Catholic Church. 

5. The pope has neither the will nor the power to remit any penalties beyond those 
imposed either at his own discretion or by canon law 

6 . The pope himself cannot remit guilt, but only declare and confirm that God has 
remitted it; or, at most, he can remit it in cases reserved to his discretion. Except 
for these cases, the guilt remains untouched.5 

The thesis removes the control assumed by clergy, specifically the Roman Catholic 

clergy. While it was not Martin Luther’s intent to divide the church, it was his intent to 

have all of Christendom to recognize Jesus as the head of the church and not the Pope. 

Recognizing Jesus as the head of the church, God can work in the Believer or nonbeliever 

leading them to change. David Ford quotes Chrysostom’s thought on where the power of 

the church belongs. “We are appointed for the teaching of the Word, not for power, not 

for absolute authority [authentian]. It is permissible for one to desire “to protect the 

Church as long as one “does not covet [ephiesthai] the dominion [arches] and 

[authoritias]T6 This was long before Martin Luther’s Thesis. Somewhere in the passion 

to share Christ the church loses touch with the power in which Christ is shared and this 

seems to be a theme throughout Christianity. 

Troubled by his inability to be sure of his salvation because of the church’s 

perceived power led Martin Luther on a journey discovering where the power truly lie. 

The practice of penance as presented by the church caused him to maintain an uncertainty 


5 Datenverabeitungsgesellschaft, Kommunale, “95 Theses,” Martin Luther's 95 Theses, accessed 
October 27, 2016, http://www.luther.de/en/95thesen.html. 

6 David C. Ford, "The Interrelationship of Clergy and Laity within the Church According to St. 
John Chrysostom," St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 36, no. 4 (1992): 329-353, accessed April 16, 
2016, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 
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of where he stood as it related to his eternal standing. There was always the fear of not 

having paid enough penance and hoping he had. 

The Christian pilgrimage toward the heavenly city was a balancing act between 
fear and hope. Visitors to medieval cathedrals and churches can still see 
representations of Christ on a throne of judgement with a sword and a lily on 
opposite sides of his mouth. The lily represented the resurrection to heaven, but 
the sword of judgement the eternal was more vivid in the minds of most people. A 
sandstone relief of this common depiction of Christ seated on a rainbow “graced” 
the Wittenberg parish churchyard and so terrified Luther that he refused to look at 
it. 7 

The inmate coerced by the religious leader into salvation or to become a disciple without 
being given the opportunity to actually decide based on information suffers the same 
uncertainty. This uncertainty lies in the concern as to whether the inmate has decided 
they understand or not. Not understanding a decision made on behalf of your life leads to 
the question of whether a decision has been made at all. This puts the inmate’s life in 
jeopardy once again, as it relates to their spiritual stance and the inmate’s behavior will 
reflect the chaos. This will completely undermine the previously noted statement offered 
as to why religion plays such a strong role in assisting in maintaining the safety and 
security in of the penal institution. 

The reflected chaos for Martin Luther played out in his constant desire to be 
perfect and his need to appear to others as perfect. He had to be the best student in the 
school, speak the most languages, or do exactly as his father desired. While you may say, 
this is not chaotic behavior that the search for constant attention that proved positive or 
negative is still a need that is never fulfilled when measured by the reality of imperfection 
that is humanity. 


7 Carter Lindberg, The European Reformations (Boston, MA: School of Theology Boston 
University, Blackwell Publishers, 1996), 58. 
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Martin Luther needed to get an understanding of where he stood with the Lord. 
This is what moved him from a chaotic state to purpose and clarity. The inmates come in 
jail with a need to recognize their humanity and to know where they are with God. This is 
the case no matter what their charges. They ask for a Bible and someone to help them 
settle those two aspects of their lives without ever mentioning the incident that brought 
them to jail in the first place. We all come to this pivotal point in our lives whether 
incarcerated or not. 

This “defining moment” is the point in which the humanity decides about their 
spiritual journey. The decision, as in the case of Martin Luther, is met by rejection, 
disgust and in some cases with a threat to life. In some cases, there is relief and resolve. 
Luther seems to point to the disciples right to make decisions based on the word of God 
as opposed to the person teaching the word of God which removes force and requires 
understanding. While this seems simple enough the teacher’s passion can sometimes 
interject their own agenda, as did the Catholic Church, losing sight of God’s ability to 
transform through his word. When some teacher forgets God’s transforming power the 
teacher tries to coerce using their own understanding which leads to the same type of 
issues that the Catholic Church used to coerce its congregation and, because it is not God, 
the efforts are corrupt, short-lived, and leave the disciples unfulfilled and confused. 

The effort is to make sure the MCSO religious volunteer understands that the 
material being taught presents the inmate with an opportunity to reconsider and not only 
agenda of the teacher. With that being the case there must be a structure that allows for 
the diverse theological dogma while maintaining the freedom of response to that dogma. 
This is the personal God experience. There is a needed change in structure for the 
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religious studies offered at the MCSO that creates an atmosphere that allows freedom of 
response and provides structure. This is where John Wesley joins the historical journey. 


John Wesley’s Influence 

While it is the intention to discuss Wesley’s noted method of worship as it relates 
structure and discipleship, the similarities between the mixture of government and 
religion in England that played a major role in the creation of Methodism and the 
combination of government and religion that is leading to the desire to create a method of 
religious practice in the Mecklenburg county jail will be included. Martin Luther’s 
Ninety-Five Thesis was the beginning of many reforms within the newly formed church. 
With so many changes and so many modifications in the manner in which the English 
should and would worship it is easy to understand the development of a method in which 
to do it. 


In trying to remember Christian history the Methodist tradition is born out of a 
desire to capture the Spirit of God within all practices of worship. While this is true, there 
is also a major component of history that linked directly to government and the constant 
change in how religion is practiced in England, whether it be according the word of God 
or the desires of the Monarchy. 

The Monarchy is the central feature of English History through at least the 
eighteenth century this perhaps is the most evident during the period of the 
English Reformation, the time of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary I, and Elizabeth I. 
Although religious reformers gained some renowned for their ideas and programs, 
especially the on the continent, the implementation of their reforms depended in 
large part upon the wishes and whims of the political power structure -in many 
areas, such as Germany, Erance and England, the fate of reform movements 
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hinged on the positive and negative inclinations of individual monarchs or 

princes. 8 

The manner in religion is approached in the jail parallels this piece because the Sheriffs 
Office is responsible for following the laws which protect the religious rights of the 
inmates while also directing the Chaplains Program in a manner that works well for the 
Sheriffs Office. The direction is more so like maintaining safety and security for the jail 
but that is left up to the interpretation of the Sheriff. In this case the whim can be an 
immediate reaction to a situation in the jail setting. This may not be the same type of 
“whims” the monarchy has in mind but a “whim” nonetheless. 

The monarchy, as noted, changed hands over the years just as there have been 
numerous Sheriffs over the years. The Chaplains Unit, which is a little over twenty years 
old, has lived through various regimes and the focus as far as religion is concerned has 
changed. The beginnings of the Chaplains Unit were traditionally Christian and more like 
a church. The intersection of government and religion lends itself an imposed 
interpretation of scripture that works for the government or vice versa. Unfortunately, in 
both cases, religion or government, the person imposing the interpretation can approach 
the scripture with their own agenda. 

England was introduced to Christianity in the sixth century by St. Augustine of 
Canterbury, whose strategy was to convert the Saxon king Ethelbert, whose Queen 
Bertha was a Christian.9 As with most government agencies, the head dictates the 
movement of the body. It also was the beginning of issues between Christianity and 


8 Richard P. Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodist (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2013). 


9 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodist, 184. 
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Monarchy. “The influence of the church of Rome, Augustine's legacy to medieval 

England faced many tests.The monarchy challenged the Pope’s prerogative to invest 

English Bishops (who were in fact the monarch’s vassals). ”io 

The relevance of this information is to illustrate this ongoing clash between 
Church and government as transpired in Europe. Moving forward, Henry VIII separated 
the Church of Rome and the Church of England and he was chosen by the Reformation 
Parliament (1532-1535) to be both head of state and church, ii There are various 
movements of the religious leadership not mentioned here. The point is the British 
Monarchy continued and they lead to a church that was a complex mixture of Protestant 
Reform and traditional Roman Catholicism. 12 

Among the constant shifting came the move within the Church of England 
involving the Evangelicals. Since this word takes on several meanings that have a 
religious base but carry a political identity as well it is important to define the term. 
There are various ways scholars use the term Evangelical it is essential at the beginning 
to deflne the term. “Henry Rack argues for the use of eapitalized form to distinguish 
“Evangelieals” within the Church of England from evangelical’s dissenters, those who 
found objection with the established Church, primarily Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
independent eongregations.”i3 


10 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodist, 193. 

11 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodist, 225. 

12 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodist, 224. 

13 Ryan Nicholas Danker, Wesley and the Anglicans: Political Division in Early Evangelicalism 
(Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 2016), 71. 
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Therefore, in this chapter we are talking about the Evangelicals who became the 
Methodist because it was never their goal to divide the Church of England, only to 
change the worship style and focus. This part of the beginning of Methodism bares 
resemblance to Martin Euther not having the desire to part the Catholic Church but to 
have the church receive the revelation he noted in the Ninety-Five Thesis. The political 
flavor of both movements involved a change in who led the church, England, or Rome. 
These movements put some power back into the word of God and those who followed 
God’s word. This meant the church could not hold its followers to their standard alone. 
Political agendas would be levied with the word of God and oft times held to a standard 
that neither forms of leadership would find advantageous in their endeavors. 

The Chaplains Unit has been a part of The Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office 
for a little over twenty years. In that time span, there have been four different Sheriffs 
with different agendas but the same Chaplain. Eor the most part, the first three have been 
similar as far as the Chaplains Unit was concerned. Charlotte’s population was mostly 
Christian the unit was running more like a church. There were some Muslim inmates but 
not enough to change the basic structure of the unit or how the unit served the citizens. 
Rules regarding the operation were arranged per the safety and security of the facility at 
that time. Since this is a law enforcement agency most of the rules that are not fashioned 
per federal law are created as a reaction to an action that occurred. 

In most cases the jail is referred to as a living organism because a change in 
leadership within the jail, a new major, facility captain, or supervisor, means a rule 
change. These rule changes affect the entire facility and lead to changes for the Chaplains 
Unit volunteers. This is difficult for the volunteers because they must be aware of the 
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rules and remain focused on the primary reason for their attendance which is to provide 
hope for the inmates. 

The response to this constant change in rules and policies is to create a system 

that is proactive and is flexible and creating a method of teaching religious study that 

provides structure without taking away from the message that brings the hope. This 

would be a system that trains volunteers to address the spiritual needs of inmates while 

rendering unto Caesar that which is Caesar's (Markl7:12). 

The present Chaplains Unit leadership has grown accustomed to reactive law 

enforcement and struggles to receive any attempts to initiate the proactive because each 

attempt is met with the understanding compared to the rules set by past administration. 

John Wesley and the Methodist had no desire to change the rules or to challenge the 

government, he wanted to shift worship to honor the Lord and separate it from that which 

is governed by the constantly changing monarchy influence. However, the evangelicals 

of the Church of England found fault in the style of worship suggested by the Methodist 

and the entire incident soon became the tool of separation. Other Evangelicals also had 

problems with the Methodists because of this new style of worship. 

Wesley’s relationship with to Evangelical clergy in the Church was often marred 
by the experience of itinerant preachers trudging through Church parishes, 
whether they had been appointed to do this by Wesley or not.... due to the 
socially disruptive nature of {his} itinerant preaching, may have left an 
impression in the local parish that would affect the parish priest’s impression of 
the broader movement, u 

Both sides of the evangelical movement had difficulties with this change in atmosphere. 
The newness of the Methodist approach brought such a change that all the evangelist 
struggled with their movement. It is very much the same in the MCSO environment. 


14 Danker, Wesley and the Anglicans, 93. 
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There are those who would like to see change and find a new approach is not necessarily 
their approach. Recently, a group that provides ministry to inmates upon their return to 
the community sponsored a three-day event at the jail where they gave testimony and 
words of hope to hundreds of inmates. This was a minor disruption to the normal 
religious class and caused havoc to some staff and some volunteers who could not visit 
during their normal time. The time chosen to present this special program was when most 
volunteers were vacationing. The inmates, however, were pleased and said they looked 
forward to an opportunity to have another program of this nature. Just as this proved 
successful for the inmates the methods of the Methodist have been successful. “The 
Methodist revival in England not only explains the origin of the Methodist denomination 
(numbering over 20,000,000 in the world today), it also throws light on the movement we 
now call evangelical Christianity.” 15 

The Chaplains unit could only hope to be .05% as successful when trying a new 
method of discipleship but trying something new could lead to success beyond measure. 
The Chaplains Unit in Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office may not ever fall outside of 
the leadership of the facility staff but a change in how religious classes are conducted will 
better serve the process of discipleship. A structure or curriculum in religious classes that 
offers a freedom to teach said religion and a freedom to respond. This works for all three 
parts of the agency, the staff, volunteers, and inmates, involved. 

The Models Combined 


15 Shelley Brace, Church History in Plain Language (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishing, 
2008), 326. 
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Martin Luther wanted to be sure of his salvation. Once he was sure he wanted 
others to experience the same. Martin Luther questioned the teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church after studying recognized the need to change the established dogma that 
caused grief and corruption for many, both within the church and those enforcing the 
dogma through the paying, collection, and sale of penance. He did not take the task 
lightly. He studied, argued, and eventually stated through his Ninety-Five Thesis his 
findings. He dealt with those who wanted to disprove is findings and call him heretical to 
discredit him and the thesis. 

John Wesley was a part of politically charged religious monarchy with his own 
slant on Christianity, religious acts, and interpretation that served that monarchy. The 
influence of the systems that stirred his entire understanding of religion stirred him to 
believe that worship could be set in a system that was per the word of God methodically, 
because it was per the word of God, for them, the same process could be practiced 
throughout the world. The practice turned evangelism on its ear and still today millions 
practice those methods set centuries ago through various forms of government and 
politics. 

Both models deal with discipleship in a manner that challenges the dogma and 
method under which it is administered. Neither of the theologians desired to break from 
the standing church at the time. They simply discovered the need to change some of the 
practices that through revelation they found were not satisfying the worship that God 
desired in their context. 

This where the Chaplains Unit is now. There is no desire to separate from the 
Chaplains Unit itself, only to change the way it practices discipleship for the inmates. In a 
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changing world, this microcosm is changing as well. All people, not just inmates are 
searching and want to be sure of their salvation. They want to be informed through 
testimony and scripture. They want the teaching to be practical and simplistic and based 
on the word of God. They do not want to be forced or coerced to meet the political or 
personal agendas of any one group or person. Inmates do not need to be in another 
penance situation with God while dealing with Caesar’s laws and penalties. 

Corruption lies in wait for yesterday’s understanding of God. When an entire 
generation studies the movement of mankind in relationship with God Almighty, 
movement must be the operative word. God is never changing while His people are ever 
changing. Studying the history of the church puts that into perspective. The assertion is 
not being made that the ways of the past are wrong, it is however believed that the 
changes both Martin Luther and John Wesley proposed creates standards on which 
change is expected as context and content grows. God never changes so there is no 
denying the constant but we must evolve and that includes the MCSO Chaplains Unit. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Inmates search for spiritual relief in the jail. They trust the efforts of the chaplain 
to provide sound assistance in their moment of crisis. Too often those who lend 
themselves to volunteer ministry in the jail are not properly prepared to foster the change 
and are incapable of bringing a transforming word to the inmate because their lack of 
understanding of who they are ministering to and the approach that should be taken has 
not occurred. When you are not aware of your student you are unable to meet them where 
they are and help them transform to a place of renewal or uplifting at any level. The 
change from one way of operating to another can be a serious undertaking. Changing the 
way things have been done over time means deciding what you have been doing is no 
longer effective. It means moving from comfort to discomfort. You are no longer sure of 
the procedure nor the outcome. You must rely strictly on the possibilities stated by those 
who propose the change or by your own research into the data. For the Christian, the 
surety lies in the example of the word of God and the outcome of these examples. This is 
where we turn to theology. 

Transformation theology is chosen to explain the change desired to move people 
from one approach to their life to another. Two other theologies, process and practical, 
will also be examined as considerations and disproved for the problem presented. The 
theologies are applied to both the change necessary in the volunteer and the inmate for 
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transformation to take place. Theology is the study of God, as he has revealed himself in 
Jesus Christ and in scripture, i 

Jesus was aware of the disciples in Luke the ninth chapter. He knew they needed 
to understand that just as He went to the Father they must learn to come to Him. He knew 
they had already forgotten the power He had given them in the past when asked them to 
feed the 5000+ who had gathered. Since Jesus wanted to transform them, He provided 
information and examples that would transform their minds to believe they could feed the 
5000+ and do more through Christ. 

The Book of Daniel begins with a change in process that transforms the way a 
kingdom handles the most important portion of conforming leaders from conquered 
countries to their way of being. This change was carefully maneuvered and had to be 
proven for the entire process to change. Daniel took a chance based on his relationship 
with God and asked the eunuch to try a different process because Daniel was sure of the 
outcome and he knew would be proven correct because he was already living that way. 

Change is the reason for the word. The Bible is the transforming tool for the 
Christian. The problem is in many cases the teacher wants to be the transformer. God 
must be the one who transforms, and teachers must prepare themselves to be utilized in 
the process. We must review the way God shows up in the process of change. 

Process Theology 

Process theology is a contemporary theological movement which emphasizes the 
processive or evolutionary nature of man and the world, and holds that God Himself is in 

1 Martin H. Manser, Dictionary of Bible Themes: The Accessible and Comprehensive Tool for 
Topical Studies (London, UK: Martin Manser, 2009), 8166. 
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process of development through His intercourse with the changing world. 2 Process 

theology implies the movement of God and His people. This indeed implies change and 

transformation. Is God transformed? If so, how is God transformed? 

Initially, the desire to assist the inmate in moving from one place in their walk 

with God to the next, in God implied process theology. Upon closer consideration the 

implication of process theology falls short of the expectation of moving closer to a stable 

God because there is an instability in the God of process theology. To the inmate in the 

moment of crisis, they receive a stable and reliable resource from which to receive 

assistance and guidance. Then they ask about the source that they can rely upon for 

instruction not graduated solutions that may lead to the best result. 

Cosmic process is replete with freedom. God’s sovereignty lies in the way in 
which God has the first word about possibilities available to each actuality and the 
last word with respect to its place in the ongoing life of the world. There is no 
solution to the problem of evil. Friction and discord and their waste and are 
inescapable characteristics of a world of real freedom and adventurous creativity .3 

While this sounds exciting and creative it also leaves creation completely to mankind’s 

decision making and speaks less of the sovereignty of God. “God is in control” puts God 

in position of ultimate control and power. Process theology does not imply that God is in 

control of humankind’s free will, it means God is aware of the choices made before they 

are made and makes them work together for the good of those who love the Lord and are 

called according to His purposes (Rom. 8:28). It is still in God’s hands. The inmate needs 

assurance as they face the consequences of their action. They need to know that God 


2 F. L. Cross and Elizabeth A. Livingstone, The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church (New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2005), 1340. 

3 David M. Stowe, “Toward a Process Theology of Mission,” Occasional Bulletin of Missionary 
Research 4 , no. 3 (1990): 124-126, accessed January 6, 2017, ATLASerials, Religion Collection, 
EBSCOhost. 
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completely understands and has ultimate control, even in the places where they have 
made the wrong decision. They need to know God can make it right and making it right 
does not always mean getting away with a crime, it means living with the consequences 
of it, free or imprisoned. 

In continuing the analysis of process theology as it relates to transforming 
processes and people the movement of people it means, in this instance, the movement of 
God as mankind moves. Is God changing as we change? That would mean our process 
would have a causal effect on His process. So, as the volunteer, changes their process 
God will move in line with the process of the volunteer. This idea could be argued with 
Second Kings the twentieth chapter when Hezekiah prayed to live. Did God change when 
Hezekiah prayed or did God give him the opportunity to operate according to His will 
and God remain the same. 

Process theology implies God has not reached His fullness. Cross and Livingstone 
explain it like this, “Unlike other radical movements, process theology is theistic, but its 
concept of God emphasizes His relationships with creation. His capacity to ‘surpass’ 
Himself (but in respect of other entities to remain ‘unsurpassable’). ”4 Therefore, God 
keeps moving but if we stop He stops because He would have no need to surpass 
Himself. This could prove our need to continue to move but God is moving kiros, in his 
own time but transformation in this world requires chronos which implies time and space. 

There is also the thought that nothing stops moving and transforming, not even 

God. 

The world never reaches completion and neither does God, for both are in the grip 

of the ultimate ground, creativity. God is not a being hypostatized before creation; 

rather, divine reality is always in process with creation. God and the world are 


4 Cross and Livingstone, The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, 1341. 
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necessary to each other. To sort out what that meant, Whitehead famously 
distinguished between the primordial and consequent natures of God. 5 

The chase created by this concept could become disheartening to the volunteer and the 

inmate, or teacher and student because of its instability. The inmates, in particular, have 

spent much of their lives in an unstable environment. Many have dealt with abandonment 

and other factors that create the instability. To understand God as always becoming may 

be seen as never complete and may serve as permission to maintain their current 

condition as opposed to making a transition toward a stable, or complete, God. Referring 

to God as Alpha and Omega loses strength when Omega has not been determined and 

places God in chronos, trying to find His way. "Certainly, such a one cannot be described 

as the "beginning and end of all things, and of reasoning creatures especially," except in a 

fashion so roundabout as to make one wonder why the circumlocution. ”6 

There is movement in process theology that would imply transformation, but 

God’s movement would be more instability for the inmate or any other person who is to 

establish a foundation in God that will keep them when instability rises. The volunteer, or 

teacher, is trying to be an instrument of transformation and God being on the move may 

hinder that development. 


Practical Theology 

The inmate wants to know how “All things work together for the good of those 
who love the Lord” (Rom. 8:28) applies to a thirty-year prison sentence. What does it 

5 Gary J. Dorrien, "The Lure and Necessity of Process Theology," Cross Currents 58, no. 2 
(2008): 316-336. 

6 David B. Burrell, "Does Process Theology Rest on a Mistake," Theological Studies 43, no. 1 
(2001): 125-135. 
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mean other than, “It’s going to be ok?” Practical theology lends to bringing Christian 
understanding in everyday living. 

The concepts of praxis and lived religion focus on what people do rather than on 
‘official’ religion, its sacred sources, its institutes, and its doctrines. As such, 
practical theology has much in common with what in disciplines like anthro¬ 
pology, sociology, and media studies, is known as ‘the practical turn’: the turn 
away from institutes and (cultural) texts to the everyday social and cultural 
practices of ordinary people. In media studies for example, Couldry pleads for a 
discipline that refers “not to media as objects, texts, apparatuses of perception or 
production processes, but to what people are doing in relation to media in the 
contexts in which they act.? 

For the inmate in jail “lived religion” runs the gamut. Since the inmate is in pretrial 
status, they can come from any place in life. The inmate can be a doctor, lawyer, drug 
dealer, innocent case of mistaken identity, victim of trafficking, social worker or minister. 
The inmate must be addressed where they are and taken in their context to the next place 
in God. Practical theology is relevant in the jail however, practical theology alone does 
not produce change the person. 


Transformation Theology 

There is a journey in time and space that religious studies are meant to take 
inmates. It begins exactly where they are when they come into the jail and ends when 
they leave. The portion of the journey the inmate spend in the care of the Chaplains Unit 
should result in movement towards the truth of who they are and in whom they need to 
rely for completeness. Transformation theology does limit the amount of change it speaks 
of a change and that is projected desire. 


7 Reinder Ruad Ganzevoort and Johan Roeland, “Lived Religion: The Praxis of Praetieal 
Theology,” International Journal of Theology 18, no. 1 (2014): 93, accessed January 16, 2017, ATLA 
Religion Database with ATLA Serials, EBSCOhost. 
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The journey began, as most do these days, as a google search. The transformation 


theology site yielded, among other things, seven principles of transformation theology. 
They are as follows: 

1 Transformation Theology is a theological movement which originates in 
Systematic and Philosophical Theology. 

2 It takes as a hermeneutic the axiom of the transformation of the world by 
the power of God. 

3 Transformation always occurs in the present state and time. In the 
crowded or solitary social spaces of human encounter, resilience and 
struggle and always, and always hold out the hope of blessing, 
opportunity, and newness of life. 

4 The possibilities of a new personal and social transformations are 
grounded in a living God who is himself present in such situations in His 
transformed state, as wounded and glorified. 

5 Transformation Theologians takes this Christ of enacted love to be the 
present maternal and formal object of their theology. 

6 To be a theologian of transformation therefore is to seek to be within the 
missio dei, by which God reaches out in the fullness of His Trinitarian life 
to touch the world of His making. 

7 Transformation Theology is neither Systematic nor Practical Theological 
as such. It seeks to serve both by bringing about a renewing 
methodological and convergence of the two.s 

Upon reading the principles, an immediate understanding of it fit as the theology that 

addresses the problem presented was apparent. Each principle broken down and 

compared with the desire to transform both the volunteers and the inmates is both 

possible and necessary. Transformation theology displays transformation as an act of love 

directly from God. 


8 Oliver Davies, “Transformation Theology: The Chureh in the World,” Transformation Theology, 
accessed January 4, 2017, http://www.transformationtheology.com. 
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Systematic Theology and Philosophical Theology First 

The term “systematic theology” has come to be understood as “the systematic 
organization of theology .”9 Practicing theology with a pattern develops in how one views 
the scriptures and it is subject to many patterns because of the differences of culture and 
norms. This opens the door to several different types of theologies. The function and task 
of theology is to test criticize, and revise the language that the church uses about God to 
test its norm, namely, God’s self-disclosure, to which the Bible gives testimony. 
Therefore, over time, new theologies are developed. 10 

Philosophical theology is concerned with what might be called common ground 
between Christian faith and other areas of intellectual activity. 11 This trust has led to 
tremendous developments in the expansion of Christianity. Thomas Aquinas’ Five Ways 
(that is five arguments for the existence of God) are often cited as an example of 
philosophical theology, in which non-religious arguments or considerations are seen to 
lead to religious conclusions. 12 

Both systematic theology and philosophical theology are considered forerunners 
for transformation theology (as noted in the seven principles of transformative theology). 
When systemic theology is combined with philosophical theology the ability to change 
one’s mind set is available because a new systematic theology can be introduced that, if 


9 Alister E. McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction (Oxford, UK: Blackwell Publishers, 
2001), 143. 

10 Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology (New York, NY: Morehouse 
Publishing, 2002), 2. 

11 McGrath, Christian Theology, 146. 

12 McGrath, Christian Theology, 146. 
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found logical, will change the philosophical theology. This logic will move one from way 
of being and acting to another. 


Hermeneutics and Transformation Theology 

Hermeneutics is transformation theology. This part of preaching seeks out the 
situations in the lives of people in which they employ one way of thinking in a process 
and once they are aware of the scripture and how it addresses the same type of situation 
they change the way in which they live. Ultimately, the goal is to move the congregation 
from one philosophy to another. The preacher either presents the problem thinking or 
acting first or within the sermon, depending on the style of preaching chosen, and at some 
point, he or she presents a new way of thinking and acting. 

The same hermeneutic that changes the individual can work for a congregation or 
a generation. 

The Civil Rights Movement was the calling of God for this country to repent of 
and from the ills of slavery, the mistreatment of Native Americans, the 
institutional racism and all adverse to the heart of God and HIS plan to establish 
Jr., was the yielded Prophet that GOD called and ordained to lead the call .. .HIS 
call. Many got caught in social change above the spiritually driven Heart Change. 

.. .the ills of the heart of man are as a result of deeply rooted spiritual 1 issues as a 
result of sin. Spiritual issues will be remedied by social programs, marches alone 
or any carnal means. 1 3 

The work of the Cross was to transform humanity. When sharing the word of God that 
transformation remains the goal. Like the work of Jesus, the work of the volunteer in the 
jail is to transform. Jesus used the situations and context of his time on earth to motivate a 
change that would begin where the people were and move them forward. In Luke the 


13 J. Charles Carrington Jr., Transformation Theology (Baltimore, MD; Bookee Publishing 
Company, 2016), 18. 
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ninth chapter, Jesus saw that the disciples had not changed their thinking after Jesus had 
sent them forth in His power, so He used the incident of feeding the 5000 to change their 
mode of thinking. His entire time with the disciples was to transform their former 
understanding of who He was and how He did what He did. He wanted their philosophy 
of God to change from this legalistic being to the God of power that is willing and ready 
to give them that same power to not only defeat the enemy but also bring others into this 
measure of love that transform this world into the Kingdom of God. 

Carrington’s thought that some had abandoned “the spiritual aspect of the Civil 
Rights Movement for social change above Spiritual driven Heart Change” was initially 
disputed, u However, after a closer read and after working in the human services his 
thoughts resonated. Too often the system fail because they are not rooted and grounded in 
love but set by government and enforced by policies. Many, if not all nonprofits suffer 
the same regulations that have an adverse effect on those they serve. “The poor will be 
with us always” (Matt. 26:11) speaks to the oppression brought upon the people through 
sin. Transformation in many cases is not the ultimate goal. In many cases the goal is 
teaching to live just enough to return for services. When transformation is the goal the 
same government powers do not legislate with the change in mind. 

More to the inmates, the Chaplains Unit is a part of a county office. This means 
there are many policies and procedures to follow. Federal law requires an approach to 
religion for the inmate that does not hinder safety and security. That call is up to 
detention. The goal of this Chaplains Unit is to work within that confine while offering 
the freedom God offers. The desire of this chaplain is to introduce transformation that 


14 Carrington Jr., Transformation Theology, 18. 
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allows detention to expand its limits on what the chaplains can do as they witness 

transformation in the inmates. Therefore, transformation theology is key. 

Time and space are imperative to recognize transformation. There must be a 

before and after. Both before and after refer to time. The measure is chronos because it is 

viewed in the process of sanctification which occurs in this world. 

In the theological sense, things are sanctified when they are used for the purpose 
God intends. A human being is sanctified, therefore, when he or she lives 
according to God's design and purpose. The Greek word translated 
"sanctification" {hagiasmos [aJgiasmov"]) means "holiness." To sanctify, 
therefore, means "to make holy." In one sense only God is holy (Isa 6:3 ). God is 
separate, distinct, other. No human being or thing shares the holiness of God's 
essential nature. There is one God. Yet Scripture speaks about holy things. 
Moreover, God calls human beings to be holy as holy as he is holy (Lev 11:44 ; 
Matt 5:48 ; 1 Peter 1:15-16 ). Another word for a holy person is "saint" (hagios 
[a&gio"]), meaning a sanctified one. i5 

Living in the present and moving towards something implies space. Moving towards 
holiness is that with which the Believer is charged. The volunteer should enter the jail 
with the idea of assisting the inmate with moving closer to the holy that God requires. Oft 
times, that mark is not reached due to the agenda of the volunteer. Ministering in the jail 
is unpredictable in that the volunteer does not know how long they will be able to work 
with the inmate, so the entire time spent with the inmate should be spent listening to 
where they are and listening to God’s direction for that person to reach holiness in that 
moment. God is aware of the time the inmate will spend and if the volunteer prepares 
according to what God has given them in study then they will be able to address the issue 
in that time. Transformation is in working with the word of God in the context of the 
person or group in that moment and the only way that happens is with God. 


15 Eugene H. Peterson, The Message Remix: The Bible in Contemporary Language (Carol Stream, 
IL: NAV Press, 2003), 254. 
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The transformation may not be fully witnessed by the volunteer in that moment 
or during the inmate’s time in jail but in the time and space allotted by God as well as 
when the inmate is ready to change. Free will is still in the process the manner in which 
transformation can occur is what the volunteer should be providing. The same is true for 
the volunteer being taught about the inmate. The trainer may not see the volunteer change 
immediately. However, the change is required for the volunteer once they have been 
trained. 


The struggle the inmate engages in during their time in jail can be both internal 
and external. Transformation theology is the only approach to lessen the struggle because 
the mindset must be forgiveness. It takes an understanding of the word of God to show 
love, grace, mercy and forgiveness but this cannot transpire unless the inmate’s 
philosophy of life has been transformed by the renewing of their mind. The renewed 
mind can see that forgiveness is for their freedom and responsibility properly placed can 
change outcomes and move the inmate towards a holier state of being. This is when 
transformation compels hope. 

The transformation is actuated in the receiving of a relationship with Christ and 
the continued maturing of that relationship. In accepting the word to transform there is 
the acceptance of the word. That relationship is maintained in space and time but does 
exclude God from the eternal. 

Thus, while the Incarnation does not mean that God is limited by space and time, 
it asserts the reality of space and time for God in the actuality of his relations with 
us. And at the same time binds us to space and time in all our relations with Him. 
We can no more contract out of space and time than we can contract out of the4 
creature-Creator relationship and God ‘can’ no more contract out of space and 
time than He can go back on the creation of His Son or retreat from the love in 
which He made the world, with which he loves it, through which he redeems it, 
and by which He pledged to uphold it.-pledged, that is, by the very love of God 



Himself is and which He has once and for all embodied our existence, in the 
person and being of Jesus Christ, le 
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Love is the transforming force that reaches into space and time through His Son Jesus. It 

is when love is exhibited and taught that transformation occurs. God’s gift to the creature 

is the opportunity to be redeemed by accepting the relationship at every level offered. If 

transformation is in space and time then it can and must be a continued exercise. 

The relationship is based in and on love. Love transforms by providing revelation. 

The knowing is more than a relative or general knowing. The knowing is exact and clear 

to the one who receives the revelation from Love. 

For Christian Theology -especially again with a view to questions of its proper 
procedure and attentiveness -the term has a number of defining characteristics, 
two of the most basic of which can be expressed as follows. To begin with, the 
term ‘revelation’ is meant first and foremost to signify divine disclosure and 
declaration, a divine communication which is the indispensable source, and 
indeed the very life and practice... .For as a divine disclosure, ‘revelation’ is 
meant to denote the communication of a truth or a reality which human beings 
precisely cannot come to by themselves, or cannot attain to from out of 
themselves, either through any natural empirical discovery, or through anything 
that the generative spontaneity of human imagination or creative insight could 
engender from out of itself, i? 

One of the most important steps in ministering is the ability to hear from God and share 
with the intended audience. The desire is to communicate the revelation of God because 
it is the word from God that transforms. The revelation from God is necessary and it must 
be immediate, not in the sense of quick but in time. Therefore, there must be a break in 
time and space in which makes a direct touch with humanity. This while the incarnation 
was a break in space and time with the element of an actual physiological structure, the 


16 Oliver Davies, Paul D. Janz, and Clemens Sedmak, Transformation Theology: Church in the 
World (New York, NY: T and T Clark International, 2007), 41. 

17 Davies, Janz, and Sedmak, Transformation Theology, 63. 
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revelation today is a phenomenal intersection of language, sound and knowing that is 
based on and proven by the word of God. 

The four blocks of training offered to the volunteer will serve as a way of tuning 
the instrument that God can use to transform the inmate. These four are engagement 
listening, teaching, and sensitivity. Being able to hear the Master’s voice through an 
instrument that is engaged, listening, teaching with student in mind and sensitive will 
allow the student to experience the word of God with an assurance of the possibility of 
change. Making the word relevant and revelatory lends to the transformation desired. 

God steps into time and space and changes mankind by dying on a Cross. He then 
steps into time and space and offers the word to mankind through the Body of Christ. He 
speaks that word to the body to both transform and to share with others to be 
transformed. This is what Christ did and what He requires of us. We are to carry a 
transforming word that He has supplied through relationship to the relationship, the 
trainer creates with the volunteer and the volunteer creates with the inmate. 

Process theology is simply not stable enough for the circumstances the inmates 
faces. God moving because humanity moved, no matter how far ahead God is perceived 
to be. His not being complete in His Being. In experience and observation at the jail and 
in ministry period, there is nothing to trust because the movement “could” be wrong if 
there is no stability in the who, what, when, where, and how of God. Inmates could ask, 
“what if God gets it wrong as He seeks to respond to my issue?” 

He is the beginning and the end, the first and the last. This understanding of the 
Creator has led to a journey in time and space that requires transformation. Systematic 
theology and philosophical theology takes that which is spiritual and adds action or 
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being. Two systems that empowers change or transform the human being. There is a 
place in and out of time that these systems cross that puts transformation into motion and 
breathes life into a new creature. 

Daniel chapter one tells the story of Daniel’s effort to the custom of having all 
captured dignitaries that enter the courts of king Nebachnezer eat the food served at his 
table as a way of acclimating them to the leadership practices of his kingdom. While the 
spread on the table appeared royal, Daniel knew that he could not eat from that table and 
remain viable to the people of Israel nor King Nebachnezzer. There had to be a 
transformation, a change in current activity, a different concept of acclamation. He 
skillfully introduced a new way of action that would lend to his desire to change the ways 
things were being done. With wisdom, Daniel approached the eunuch and convinced him 
to test his suggestion of a different diet and see which of the two diets yielded stronger 
healthier men. 

Ultimately, Daniel’s suggestion proved better, which transformed the routine 
immediately. In reading further into the book of Daniel, one will observe the 
transformative power of God in the life of Daniel. The efforts of Nebachnezzer to do 
things his way in the face of the plans of God were to no avail. Much like Daniel the 
Chaplains Unit and the volunteers are charged with transforming the lives of those who 
are taking the path they understand and has been set by their families, their environment 
and their situations. Individuals must be skillfully positioned to challenge the inmate’s 
concepts and perceptions for change and the lifestyles of the inmates must be addressed. 
These actions will offer changes their thinking patterns. 
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Jesus was charged with the same when working with the disciples. Those chosen 
to perpetuate the new way of being and understanding God the Father in their lives. 
Watching Jesus perform miracles was not merely a show but a method of seeing the 
power of God working in the world. Jesus worked diligently to teach the disciples to live 
with a new understanding of how God can and will work through them. Luke the ninth 
chapter is one of those efforts. His stepping into time and space transformed the world. 

At the feeding of the 5000 there was a change in process through practical means with an 
ultimate transformation of the power of God displayed in feeding the 5000 with much left 
over. 

The five thousand were transformed physically in that they hungered no more and 
the disciples were transformed spiritually in seeing God’s power to transform the two fish 
and five loaves of bread. The Chaplains Unit teaching the volunteers to allow God to 
enter their process in a way that the power of God can work through them to “feed” the 
inmates that which is necessary for both the transformation of the volunteers and the 
inmates. 

Transformation theology is the child of systematic and philosophical theology. It 
is the display of God stepping into space and time to transform the lives of His people. It 
explains the move of God today. When Jesus appointed Believers “the Body,” He did so 
with the intention to utilize us in His work in this world. How can we do this without 
entrance and leading. When Jesus met Saul on the road to Damascus He appeared to him 
and spoke in a manner that transformed him to Paul. He went from an executioner of 
Believers or followers of the way to one who exalted the Gospel of Jesus Christ through 
ministry and continues to exalt through his writing in the Canon. 
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Transformation is exactly what the inmates, volunteers, and even the Chaplains 
Unit staff need to both experience and provide. Transformation theology is theology that 
all involved want use in the process of ministering in the jail. This gives the inmate the 
opportunity to take the next step. An intentional use of theology and seeking the Lord for 
the scripture lesson which will relay the transformational message can and will change 
lives forever. When added to what God is already doing the person receiving the word 
continues to move toward their destination with an expectation of growing closer to God, 
indeed, some plant, some water, and God provides growth (1 Cor. 3:6)! 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


There are many employers that see the advantage of volunteers as part of their 
staff. Volunteers assist in completing tasks which would otherwise be insurmountable. 
They do so at minimal to no cost to the employer. Volunteers are usually familiar with 
the task at hand and have some level of passion to see the task done right. The volunteer, 
in many cases, take some level of pride in completing the assigned task. They consider it 
not only a personal accomplishment but an opportunity to be a part of the greater goal of 
the organization. 

With that being the case, being aware of the general aspects of a company and the 
specific aspects of their assigned duties is important. Unless someone is volunteering as a 
punishment (community service) they are not there to do a bad job. They want to be a 
part of the greater good. They have a certain level of respect for the organization when 
they choose to volunteer and they want to be part of its success. It can add to the 
experience when the volunteer is aware of what the organization is trying to achieve. 
When the volunteer knows the direction in which the program is going and what it 
desires to realize, the volunteer desires to be an asset. 

In the same light, there is nothing worse than having assistance that does not 
understand the task. How useful is the volunteer when they do the tasks without 
understanding the mission, vision, goals and objectives of the organization? It is likely 
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that they will create their own mission and vision or what some refer to as their 
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“alternative motive.” The volunteer is likely to cultivate a position which reflects what 
they think the organization should be. The “alternative motive” can wreak havoc on the 
intentions of the organization and can lead to an inability to successfully complete the 
undertaking set before them. 

As a means of avoiding the “alternative motive” or volunteers doing their own 
thing, most employers require an orientation for before beginning work. Within the 
orientation the mission, vision, goals, and objectives are revealed. This is true at the 
Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office as well as other organizations. However, training at 
the departmental level is also necessary. This is the crux of my proposed project. As a 
means of researching the way the Chaplains Unit should orient the volunteers to working 
within the jail with the inmates, volunteer training offered at the Mecklenburg County 
Sheriffs Office and other ways Chaplain volunteers are trained will be explored. Further, 
some methods of training volunteers as practiced by volunteer administrators will be 
explored as well. Training and development will be evaluated and pointed efforts in 
making the volunteer aware of the various aspects of their duties. Some other areas of 
chaplaincy and how training is conducted will also be viewed. Finally, engagement, 
listening, teaching, and sensitivity are the four areas of training that volunteers should 
receive when working with the inmates will be considered. 

Training and Developing Volunteers 

In 1995 there were 94.2 million adults who volunteered 20.8 billion hours of their 
time outside their homes and offices either to contribute the goals and objectives of the 
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organizations they care about or to demonstrate care and compassion as they help their 
neighbors in times of need and trouble, i There were approximately 2500 inmates at that 
time in the Mecklenburg County Jail and around 400 volunteers. Currently, 63 million 
Americans volunteer about eight billion hours of their time talent and effort to improve 
people’s lives and natural world .2 The number of inmates at the Mecklenburg County Jail 
has dropped to around 1500 and volunteers to around 250. We currently have five staff 
chaplains. The numbers have changed across the board but the need for assistance in 
addressing the needs of spiritual needs of the inmates remain. As in the case of many 
religious or spiritual people who want to be active, the volunteers are compelled by their 
religion or spirituality to address these needs. The noted difference also points to the need 
to make sure the work of the volunteer fulfills the needs of the organization. 

The organization want people who desire to volunteer do so to complete the 
chosen assignment correctly and with confidence that the work they are doing will be of 
benefit to the organization and those they help. For those reasons, the organization may 
have an application process that helps to weed out the undesirables. The MCSO does this 
as well. They have an intensive application and they utilize the same background checks 
used for regular employees. This can be time-consuming, but it also helps in choosing 
volunteers that satisfy the needs of the organization and to identify the volunteers with a 
higher level of desire to be of assistance. 


1 Tracy Daniel Conners, The Volunteer Management Handbook (Hoboken, NJ: John Wiley and 
Sons Publishing Company, 2012), 83. 

2 Kristina Gawgy Campbell, “Independent Sector Releases New Value of Volunteer Time to 24.14 
Per Hour,” The Independent Sector, accessed July 22, 2017, http://www.theindependantsector.org. 
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The volunteers should want your organization to serve the larger community at its 
highest capacity. The volunteer should choose to serve in the place that they find worthy. 
They may either have a personal connection through their own issues or concerns or they 
may be empathetic to the cause, either way, their heart is in it. There are those who on 
occasion may choose to volunteer to appear in a certain light within another organization, 
but they will more likely choose to do so in an area of interest. There should also be a 
desire to be trained. The volunteers should want to do their best to give the inmate or 
whomever they are serving the best service. The willingness of the volunteer to provide 
trained labor at no pay in an area that is close to their heart or brings them closer to their 
goal in life and the advantage of presence can be immeasurable. 

The benefits of volunteers who are developed and trained are immeasurable. Cole 
and Fisher point out the benefits derived from a comprehensive volunteer development 
program. 

• Volunteers who possess accurate information about the organization: its 
purpose, programs and needs; and the issues confronting it. 

• Volunteers who represent the organization in the community in an 
accurate and positive manner 

• Volunteers who are well informed about their responsibilities in the 
organization and who have the knowledge and skills necessary to perform 
their jobs correctly and efficiently. 

• Volunteers who are knowledgeable about the resources available for and 
necessary to perform their jobs. 

• Volunteers whose training reduces the liability incurred by their activity in 
the organization. 

• Volunteers who are highly motivated, loyal to the organization, socialized 
in its culture and committed to is cause. 

• Volunteers who are capable of working independently within the 
organization and who can help other volunteers. 

• Volunteers who are familiar with the operation of the organization and 
who possess the knowledge and skills to fill many different positions 
within it. 
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• Volunteers who have a high level of ownership of the organization and its 
mission and can inspire other volunteers with their enthusiasm and 
commitment. 

• Volunteers who are regular in their attendance, who constantly perform 
well, and who have a positive attitude toward their work. 3 

Each of these points are worth elaboration. All of them prove the worth of creating strong 

programs to train volunteers. Some of them of them could stand alone in proving the need 

for training pointed at making sure the volunteer is aware of the vision, mission, and 

goals and objectives of the agency as well as the particular area the volunteer works. The 

way the volunteer represents the organization in the public arena, the level of motivation 

to not only show up but to also remain consistent in attendance, and maintaining a 

positive attitude is encompassed in the training the volunteer receives. Training and 

development becomes a part of the impetus for the success of the organization. 

Not everyone is concerned about training the volunteer. In fact, while the 

Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office does have a training for all volunteers, the 

supervisor of the Chaplains Unit has not proposed one training directed at the chaplain 

volunteers the six years. All training has been initiated by staff. He is not alone in this. 

There are others who agree by their actions according to Conners. 

For some, the word may carry with it an underlying mechanical, Pavalovian 
implication- an assumption that knowledge is being transmitted to an inert, 
passive subject, who, when appropriately trained, will go out and perform exactly 
as taught. The distinction many educators make these days is that whereas some 
animals can be trained, people learn. 4 


3 Kathleen M. Cole and James C. Fisher, Leadership and Management of Volunteer Programs: A 
Guide for Volunteer Administrators (San Francisco, CA; Jossey-Bass Publishing, 1983), 98-99. 

4 Connors, The Volunteer Management Handbook, 240. 
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Even though Conner noted this difference in opinion of others he agreed with the idea 
that training is necessary, especially non-profit organizations. Nonprofit administrators, 
however, want to capitalize on the concrete benefits and results that training can provide. 5 
Why would anyone want to lose the benefits of training a volunteer? More to the point, 
why would anyone not want the volunteer to understand what they are trying to 
accomplish in the organization? 

As mentioned before there is a training sponsored by the Mecklenburg County 
Sheriffs Office (MCSO) for volunteers. It is also for contractors so the training speaks to 
the environment the groups are entering as well as information the payed staff is 
responsible for knowing. The information is excellent for the staff in that it will prevent 
threats to the safety and security of the staff, volunteers, contractors, and inmates. 
However, the Chaplains Unit volunteers are addressing the spiritual well-being of the 
inmate, and some cases the staff. The training should be centered more on how to enrich 
the lives of those they are coming to serve. This is about preparing the volunteer to 
minister as opposed to having a volunteer that produces a product. According to Peter 
Drucke, “the nonprofit institution neither supplies goods and services nor an effective 
regulation. Its product is changed human lives.6 

Training the chaplain volunteer is all about giving them the tools that will help 
them bring the ministry they have for the inmates. The jail is a detention center or a 
holding place for pretrial detainees. The environment is restrictive, and the inmates are, in 
most cases, in a state of crisis. There are elements to be understood and addressed that are 


5 Conners, The Volunteer Management Handbook, 84. 

6 P. F. Drucker, “What Business Can Learn from Nonprofits,” Harvard Business Review 67, no. 4 
(July-Aug. 1989): 88-93. 
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unique for this volunteer position. Many come in with an idea of what they want to 
minister and how without knowing who they are addressing. That means creating training 
that will address the uniqueness. 

Chaplaincy Training Programs 

This chapter will review three types of chaplaincies and some of their techniques 
to demonstrate the need for proper training. One area of chaplaincy chosen is law 
enforcement chaplaincy. In this section, discussion will surround some of the areas 
covered in training for law enforcement chaplains and some of the general orders and 
policies the Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office covers in the “Fundamentals of 
Working in Jail” class. 

Policing in America today is under scrutiny. The nation is divided over the 
legitimacy of the problems due to cultural biases. Accusations regarding the policing 
practices and the possibility of bigotry in every department is under the microscope. One 
cannot begin to estimate the amount of stress the officers deal with daily. This does not 
include the basic parameters of their job. The danger they face daily making traffic stops 
or the stress of seeing the twisted bodies of children after an accident. The pressure of 
making all the moves within seconds meaning the difference between life and death of 
themselves and those involved in the matter. There is a need for chaplaincy in law 
enforcement and an even greater need to make sure those who volunteer to perform this 
task are well equipped. 

The gentlemen who wrote Chaplaincy in Law Enforcement: What It Is and How 
to Do It pointed out everything they could to provide as much information as possible to 
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the prospective chaplain. While this is not a course, but it is material used to train law 
enforcement chaplains. 

Chapter one of the book lists fifteen reasons for chaplains in law enforcement 

1. When an officer is killed or injured. 

2. Problem Officers or Officers with problem 

3. Family of Department Members 

4. Civilian employees 

5. Death Notifications 

6 . Education-teaching 

7. Hostage negotiations and barricade subjects 

8 . Prisoners 

9. Victims assistance 

10. Religious questions 

11. Liaison with other clergy and community 

12. Prayers at ceremonies 

13. Awards, review boards and other committees 

14. Grief, death, and suicide 

15. Humanizing it all? 

These are good reasons and formidable challenges even when properly trained. 
Preparation is vital. Death notices done without an understanding of the process, 
recognition of culture or tact can escalate the atmosphere in a matter of seconds. Each 
reason can be broken into smaller areas of study (as the book does) that outlines the entire 

7 David W. DeRevere et al., Chaplaincy in Law Enforcement: What It Is and How to Do It 
(Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas Publishers, 2007), 3-5. 
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process. The more ordered the process, the easier on the chaplain and the better the 
chaplain can serve the people involved. As in any instance in which human beings are 
involved, there may be “off the script” moments but the more attention to what can be 
scripted the better the “off the scripf ’ becomes. 

Attention to detail in each of the fifteen areas covered leads to the best results. 
Expounding on the details and the execution of scenarios while in training can prove 
effective for those who are subject to the training. This training goes beyond the normal 
employee orientation. This means the vision, mission, goals and objectives have already 
been shared. This training is on the specifics of chaplaincy with an emphasis on the role 
they will play in each situation. 

As you can tell from the fifteen reasons to have a chaplain in law enforcement 
there is no doubting the need. You can also tell that the chaplaincy connects with every 
element of law enforcement. The chaplain works with the law enforcement officer, the 
victim, the criminal, the civilian staff, and anyone else on the scene or connected to the 
scene. This connection is the human and spiritual connection. This connection brings 
everyone to the recognition of there being something more than what is visually captured 
in the space in the moment. The authors of Chaplaincy in Law Enforcement: What It Is 
and How to Do It refer to this as relationship or ministry. “Law Enforcement chaplaincy 
is a ministry. By definition, a ministry involves a relationship between persons. 

Sometimes this ministry is set into motion when requested by an officer at the scene.”8 

Knowing this gives the clergy the ability to exercise the ability to bring people 
back to the moment of their shared humanity. Lack of understanding of what connects the 


8 DeRevere et al., Chaplaincy in Law Enforcement, 21. 
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elements can lead to the disconnection. The chaplain volunteer needs to be trained and 

given the relevant information in order to be aware of the elements that connect in the 

least likely situations. Hence the need for a more pointed training for the chaplain 

volunteers at the Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office. 

The Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office “Fundamentals of Working in a Jail” 

(FOWIJ) class gives the volunteer a great lesson on the environment the volunteer is 

entering. The demographics of the jail is covered and the behaviors of inmates are 

expressed at length but the method with which ministry is done is limited to no touching 

as cited in the Prison Rape Elimination Act (PREA). 

The Prison Rape Elimination Act (PREA) was passed in 2003 with unanimous 
support from both parties in Congress. The purpose of the act was to “provide for 
the analysis of the incidence and effects of prison rape in Eederal, State, and local 
institutions and to provide information, resources, recommendations and funding 
to protect individuals from prison rape.” 9 

There was a time when the volunteers could not invite inmates to their churches but 
recently that was changed. There is a limited talk on diversity and it is not aimed at what 
that means in terms of spirituality. 

Diversity is covered with the “ice burg” example showing the part below water 
being deeper than the part above. All of it relevant but how that applies in the religious 
classes is left up to the volunteer. That can be dangerous without more detail with 
specific information as it relates to religious diversity. 

The EOWIJ class is four hours and the American Corrections Association (ACA) 
requires certain items to be featured. Most of what is required are General Orders based 
on ethics, safety, uniform, and identity. All of it is relevant but not enough to prepare the 

9 Prison Rape Elimination Act, Public Law 108-79, 117th Cong., 2nd sess., US Statutes at Large 
972 (September 4, 2003), § 42-15601. 
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volunteer to minister to the inmate. To alleviate ambiguity, the policy manuals have been 

rewritten to make expectations clear without forcing anyone to abandon their doctrine. 

The second area of chaplaincy is in crisis situations all over the world. The Billy 

Graham Evangelistic Association has a Rapid Response Team that responds to natural 

disasters, riots, and any other conceivable tragedy. They minister to people immediately 

after having been subjected to trauma. Jail or detention inmates are in crisis whether 

guilty or not. They find themselves in a situation that points to a pivot in their lives. They 

are sorting through the trauma of arrest, the uncertainty of life in jail, the possibility of 

prison, the crime accused of, the lives of those left behind, and many other situations 

related to their being torn from the norm. There are a high percentage of inmates that 

request a Bible upon arrival and ask for other religious materials during their stay. Some 

request a chaplain visit to try and sort out the spiritual variable that led to them being in 

the position in which they find themselves. 

The Billy Graham Evangelistic Association Rapid Response Team is called all 

over the world to make human connections in difficult times. They were in Charlotte, 

North Carolina during the protests in September 2016. They never tried to stop the 

protest. They only wanted to minister to the hurt and hopeless. They ministered to 

officers who were stretched. They ministered to clergy who were angry and did not know 

what to do. They were making the human and spiritual connections during a very divisive 

moment in the city and, they were doing it around the world. 

After completing the application for chaplaincy, the approved applicant takes one 

seminar and two courses. The seminar is “Sharing Hope in Crisis.” 

The one-day Sharing Hope in Crisis (SHIC) seminar is intended for anyone and 
everyone in the church. All of us know a friend, neighbor, or co-worker who is 
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struggling with a life crisis, and this seminar was developed to help you know 
what to say and what not to say when people grieve and to compassionately and 
appropriately share the love and hope of Jesus Christ. This training is also great 
for counselors, first responders, and church leaders who face suffering people on a 
more regular basis, lo 

This Christian based chaplain’s training starts with a basic and direct remedy to 
hopelessness, Jesus Christ. The idea is if there is going to be any relief for people in crisis 
it begins with taking people directly to the source of hope. While this is the standard of 
belief, it is recommended that other belief system move into the main source of their 
belief system. This move may create some type of foundation to begin rebuilding the 
hope in those with whom they are relating. The course seminar seeks to establish the 
volunteer as a believer before sending them out to convince others. No matter what type 
of situation they send the chaplain into they want to be sure the volunteer is solid in their 
belief and know how to share their belief. When the applicant asks if they have had 
response training before the response is “yes” is followed by: "‘'While there is other great 
training, we are committed to this standard for three reasons: it is great training in 
providing care for those in pain, it is recognized by federal, state and often local 
jurisdiction and mental health, and the courses that we use do not violate Biblical 
principle.” 

The approval by mental health and other jurisdiction establishes the class as a 
tried and true method of taking care of people whether they are Bible believers or not. 

This is a worldwide ministry and its success depends on understanding the world while 
maintaining personal and spiritual integrity. 


10 Billy Graham, “Evangelism Outreach Rapid Response Team Training,” accessed July 22, 2017, 
https://billygraham.org/what-we-do/evangelism-outreach/rapid-response-team/training/. 
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While the MCSO inmates do not reflect the demographics of the world when it 
comes to religion they do have a multitude of understandings of their religious 
foundations. Each inmate represents a personal representation of religious conviction and 
respecting that is primary to the success of the program. Respecting the “ice burg” that 
exists both above and beneath the water is what allows the volunteer to connect in the 
moments that victims need to connect. 

After the initial seminar, the volunteer is required to choose two courses to delve 
deeper into the subject area they want to serve. These courses are a part of the Critical 
Incident Stress Management Courses. The list of offered courses are as follows: 

Individual Crisis Intervention and Peer Support (Assisting Individuals in Crisis) 

Pastoral Crisis 1 

Pastoral Crisis 2 

Emotional and Spiritual Care 

Grief Eollowing Trauma 

CISM Application with Children 

Suicide Prevention, Intervention and Postvention 

Eaw Perspective of CISM 

Group Crisis Intervention ii 

The combination of two classes as opposed to trying to include all of them in the 
requirements allows the volunteer to specialize. This also indicates the detail in which 
they want to delve into a specific area. There are disastrous occurrences around the world 
every day. The field of need is vast. Allowing the volunteer to choose between two 

11 Graham, “Evangelism Outreach,” accessed July 22, 2017, https://billygraham.org/what-we- 
do/evangelism-outreach/rapid-response-team/training/. 
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classes as opposed to all allows them to concentrate in a particular area and offer the best 
service. 

The jail is not as grand a territory but it is a microcosm of the macrocosm and 
deserves the same amount of detail. Volunteers need to know their strengths and be 
allowed to offer these strengths to the inmate. Detailed training will further help the 
volunteer to know their best fit. Having information about the inmate population the jail 
and understanding the critical needs will assist in this process. 

Hospital Chaplaincy 

Finally, the Charlotte Medical Center (CMC) chaplaincy program was reviewed. 

The program is twofold. The first area refers to volunteers for pastoral care. The second 

mode is Clinical Pastoral Education. Volunteers for pastoral care are referred to as clergy. 

The clergy are those pastors that visit their congregants. The requirements and training 

are minimal. They are minimal because the expectation is that clergy will be visiting their 

congregates and have established a relationship and the congregate is a member of that 

faith. Charlotte Medical Center does not expect clergy to visit patients that are not a part 

of their church or religious orientation. The Pastoral Care Department addresses the 

needs of your congregate as well as other patients. The reason for this is to avoid 

proselytizing someone in a vulnerable moment. 

The policy of the Pastoral Care Department to meet the spiritual, cultural and 
emotional needs of patients and family members. Spiritual needs are assessed by 
members of the Pastoral Care Department, consisting of Staff Chaplains and 
Pastoral Care Associates studying within the Pastoral Care Department. We do 
not take the place of the patient's clergy. Hence, we welcome you here to visit 
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your congregants. At the same time, we ask that you please not visit other patients 
and family who would be vulnerable to proselytization .72 

The clergy does not have to alert the Pastoral Care Department of their visit, but it is 

suggested. Clergy could simply make a private visit without being detected. However, the 

Pastoral Care Department asks that you stop by the Pastoral Care Office to make your 

visit official, receive the proper credentials, and to made aware of services available. 

Orientation: Before visiting any patients, we ask that you stop by the Chaplain's 
office to register for a clergy badge and receive a brief orientation. 

Clergy Badge: Upon completing your registration paperwork you will be escorted 
to the ID Badge office to receive your clergy badge. Be sure to make your badge 
visible while on Carolinas Healthcare System property. 

Parking: Clergy parking is located at Lot B, outside the main entrance to the 
hospital. Your ID Badge will give you access to the lot. 

Clergy Reception Room: The Clergy Reception Room is to be used only by 
clergy and religious leaders. Patients and/or family members are not permitted. 
You will be given the code to the door. (If you forget the code, please come to the 
Chaplain's office and we can give it to you again.) Feel free to grab a drink, a 
snack, use the phone and computer. We do offer Wi-Fi access at the Hospital. 
Please check the bulletin board for upcoming events and/or information. 

As you visit your congregants and their families, you may also want to access 
daily spiritual devotions which are offered every day for 13 hours through the 
hospital in-room television on Channel 19 .13 

The clergy visit is certainly appreciated by the pastoral care staff but only for the 

congregates of the clergy. As noted by the accommodations, identification, parking, and 

clergy reception area, clergy visits are invited. This volunteer service is vital to the 

hospital. However, when it comes to volunteering to visit patients throughout the hospital 

there is a greater requirement. The hospital requires Clinical Professional Education 

(CPE). Clinical Pastoral Education is interfaith professional education for ministry. It 


12 David Carl, “Pastoral Education Clergy and Community Relations,” Carolina Healthcare, 
accessed July 22, 2018, https://www.carolinashealthcare.org/education/Pastoral-Education/Clergy-and- 
Community-Relations. 

13 Carl, “Pastoral Education Clergy,” accessed July 22, 2017, 
https://www.carohnashealthcare.org/education/Pastoral-Education/Clergy-and-Community-Relations. 
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brings theological students and ministers of all faiths (pastors, priests, rabbis, imams and 


others) into supervised encounter with persons in crisis.i4 This means the volunteer 
actually either becomes a student, who may or may not be paid, or an employee. 

The Inmate 

There are many other opportunities for chaplain volunteers in various 
organizations and they all have different ways of working within the system they have 
chosen but this is referring to the detention inmate. One of the first things pointed out to 
volunteers is they are in a jail, not a prison. When the inmate is in a prison they have been 
sentenced, they are kept within a certain area of classification, and there is some level of 
stability which allows for a semblance of physical freedom to gather for church or 
whatever else they may need to gather. Jails, or detention, house all levels and require a 
higher level of security. This means it is more difficult to gather large groups for 
preaching or singing events. Oft times volunteers take the limitations of the jails to do 
certain events as a strike against the jail but it is for the safety of all involved. It can be 
difficult to hear that the inmate who listens closely to the Bible study and provides incite 
or revelation can also be dangerous and cause havoc in the jail setting but it can happen. 

The inmate in the jail setting is waiting to find out what is going to happen. They 
are pretrial and the instability of this moment in their lives can cause there to be an 
unstable disposition. One must remember there are career criminals. Not everyone with 
Bible knowledge or even a desire to know Jesus has conquered their demons. Many 


14 ACPE, “Students,” accessed October 3, 2017, 
http://www.acpe.edu/ACPE/_Students/FAQ_S.aspx. 
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inmates have been in their actions so long that they are constantly trying to figure out and 


execute their next game to survive. Not all inmates are this way but knowing this and 
considering this variable when working with the inmate becomes even more important. 
Not all offenders are out to manipulate staff; some are genuinely being nice. However, 
unless the officer (or volunteer) is psychic and reads minds, it is impossible to know if he 
or she is being targeted.i5“Lawbreaker- those who do not conform to society’s rules and, 
as a result, make their own rules- have been with us throughout recorded history. 

Thieves, robbers, burglars, sex offenders, and rapist have always been a part of society, 
but today we hear more and know more about these criminals.”i6 

While it is not the job or purpose of the volunteer clergy to judge the offender, it 
is their job to use wisdom and discern the situation they are in when working with 
inmates. The definition of the lawbreaker for the Christian is those who fall short of 
God’s commands, but we do live in the world and the lawbreaker in this setting must be 
considered when deciding who the volunteer is ministering to and the location of the 
volunteers. The volunteer must know that they are being observed and sized up. The 
astute onlooker wants to know if the employee (volunteer) is unsure in a situation, if there 
is a lack of confidence, if there exists a dislike for the job, if a situation can instill fear, 
and a myriad of other personality traits, i? This is where knowing why you are there, what 
you will serve, how you will serve, and who you are serving is crucial. Not being 
informed is simply not acceptable in this environment. 


15 Gary Cornelius, The Art of the Con: Avoiding Offender Manipulation (Alexandria, VA: 
American Correctional Association, 2009), 61. 

16 Cornelius, The Art of the Con, 5. 

17 Bud Allen and Diana Bosta, Games Criminals Play: How You Can Profit by Knowing Them 
(Sacramento, CA: Rae John Publishers, 2014), 42. 
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Chaplains Unit Training 

Volunteer administrators provide basic orientation into the organization. They 
make sure the volunteer has a basic understanding of where they are, who they are 
working with, and for whom they are working. Law enforcement chaplains are trained in 
many areas and are expected to provide connection for the entire “crime scene.” Rapid 
Response is readied to handle trauma with hope and pointed training. These methods 
offer four areas of concentration for the MCSO chaplain volunteers. The four areas are 
engagement, listening, teaching and sensitivity. Focusing in these areas will assist the 
volunteer in relating to the inmate, hearing what they really are saying, providing what 
the inmate needs, and doing so with respect for the inmate. 

Engaging the inmate is about being in community with the inmate. It begins with 
understanding that the root of the issue with many of them is the same root issue all have, 
sin. Leveling the playing field by recognizing the humanity of the inmate and acting as 
Paul did by accepting and addressing people where they were or becoming all things to 
all people (I Cor. 9:19-23). Recognize that we are all here for one another and both the 
inmate and the volunteer have something to offer one another. 

Volunteering as a chaplain is walking into the mission field. A true missionary 
will learn as much as if not more than they teach. The type of engagement required is just 
as with the law enforcement chaplain being the factor that brings it all together. This does 
not mean becoming too familiar as the FOWIJ class warns against. This means creating a 
“scene” in which the volunteer, the inmate, and God are in the study together. There must 
be room to relate spiritually, beyond the earthly circumstances. Connection is prime to 
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making the religious study more that some information about God dispersed. The more 
engaged the more trust. The connection God makes will be the necessary connection 
because God will utilize both the volunteer and the inmate to accomplish His mission in 
both. 

So how do you teach engagement? The Rapid Response Team requires the course 
Sharing Hope in Crisis as a requirement. There is something about understanding the 
Gospel that assists in reminding people of the commonality of sin in humanity. There is a 
freedom in acknowledging what brings people together. It can destroy separation. 
Engagement is about addressing unity and deleting inferiority and superiority. 

This is the direction that the engagement portion of the training should be 
directed. This class will focus on the volunteer knowing themselves and the practice of 
getting to know others. This will include a spiritual gift inventory and other exercises on 
knowing oneself. Getting to know others will include exercises presented in Steven 
Covey’s The Speed of Trust and its focus on openness and integrity as well as other 
methods. 

Listening is the next area. When interviewing a prospective religious study 
teacher, listening to what they would like to do is important and critically important to 
pay attention to what is not being said. In doing so one usually hears everything they 
think the inmates need either identified by their experience or by their interest. Open ears 
and open hearts are two different things. Listening helps to identify the need, both spoken 
and unspoken. As a minister, in Christianity, listening opens the minister to hear the 
person they are ministering to and God’s response. Remember, the inmate is in crisis and 
their needs are hidden by the reason they are locked up. The enemy wants to distract, and 
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God wants to reveal. The inmate is already beginning to hear and this pushes them to 
speak so that you can hear them and hear God. 

Now, this is not permission to halt all preparation for class. This is about praying 
while propping and listening before and while teaching. There is no move from 
engagement to listening one is an extension of the other. Listening is what happens when 
you engage and engaging prepares you to listen. Active listening is intentional and it is 
the method used for this class. 

Inmates are not heard in many instances while in jail. They are directed and told 
nearly everything. For the chaplain volunteers, listening will build relationship and open 
the door for teaching. Engaging and listening informs the teaching. It does not change the 
prepared study it advises the delivery. Providing different teaching methods for the 
volunteers will free them to present with more than the Sunday School review method. 
Observation has revealed that the Sunday School method is boring. Boredom is 
dangerous for the criminal mind. It becomes active and pursuant of opportunities to 
disrupt. 

One of my favorite lines of Poet Lauriat Maya Angelo is “when people show you 
who they are, believe them.” The statement usually is referring to the negative but it 
should be taken with the positive as well. Engagement, listening, and teaching should 
bring you to a place of sensitivity. The relationship between the inmate(s) and the 
volunteer should be established. There should be revelation at this of the personhood and 
some attention in terms of the characteristics of the inmate. Whether there is trickery and 
deceit or sincerity and honesty the volunteer should be aware to some degree. They 
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should proceed with that in mind. Where there is a learning deficiency or a mental 
disability the volunteer should address the inmate with respect to who they are. 

There are other demographics that require respect or sensitivity that should be 
revealed at this point. This method of sensitivity will not allow the volunteer to 
stereotype because they have the opportunity to know the person(s). 

This training should open the eyes of the volunteer to how God works through us 
and to the true purpose of their ministry in the world. Ministering to inmates is a 
privilege. Being a vessel is a privilege. These are God’s people. We are God’s people. 
Ministry is relationship and chaplain volunteers at the MCSO deserve to be trained to 
serve in a manner that the vison, mission, goals, and objectives of the Chaplains Unit are 
achieved and surpassed. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Being arrested ean be pivotal for anyone, whether guilty or not. Either way, it is a 
moment of erisis. The life of a detainee, or inmate, is uneertain and ean lead to a seareh 
within self Questions like, “Why did I do it?” “How did I end up here?” and “Will I ever 
see my family again?” are only a few that may eross the mind after being arrested. This 
inner search can lead the inmate to question their creator and if that connection will be of 
assistance in this search. This is when they call on the chaplain’s unit for assistance. 

The Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office Chaplains Unit offers services for the 
inmates who find themselves in this position. They receive one-on-one counseling and 
religious studies. While the staff chaplains can offer these services, they heavily rely 
upon the aide of volunteers for the 1500 plus inmates. These volunteers receive training 
that prepare to operate in the jail setting. Fundamentals of Working in the Jail (FOWIJ). 
This class covers diversity training, policies, general orders, site tours and a special 
training regarding the Prison Rape Elimination Act (PREA). 

After this training the volunteers receive their assignments and begin serving the 
inmates. The problem is no training specific to the chaplain volunteers exist. I assert that 
this has led to volunteers emphasizing their own agenda and disregarding the needs of the 
inmate. Many of them come with “proselytizing intentions" veiled in religious studies. 
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leaving the inmate in a spiritual predicament that can be a traumatic experience amid an 
already critical moment. 

There is a lack of chaplain specific training in the current policies and procedures. 
The process has been for the volunteers to complete the FOWJ, be assigned a pod to 
work with and do what they wanted. This has been the process for well over twenty 
years, but introducing a new process while the originator of the old process is still in 
place has been to no avail. The research utilized has provided the researcher with not only 
a method of convincing the administration to change the current process, but also how 
and why to change the process. Further, the researcher explored other areas that utilize 
volunteers in the process of injecting hope in what appears to be a hopeless circumstance 
and noted the need for department specific training that allows the volunteers to function 
at their highest level. 

Each chapter plays into the afore mentioned statements. The first chapter captures 
the elements of the setting important to identifying the problem and state the hypothesis. 
Chapter two is the biblical foundation scriptures. The researcher chose Daniel chapter 
one and Luke chapter nine verses ten through seventeen. The story of Daniel convincing 
the head eunuch to change the procedure for acclimating the conquered peoples to the 
way they conducted business, not only to be more effective but also, to maintain the life 
God required of him served as an example of how to implement change in the Chaplain’s 
Unit of the Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office. It is all about proving the change 
would be of benefit to all. The Luke periscope went further to assist in identifying the 
need to move the volunteers from a place of projecting their limited agenda on the 
inmates and allowing God to empower them to “feed” the inmates what God supplies. 
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The researcher chose Martin Luther and John Wesley as the historical figures for 
chapter three. Martin Luther authored a change in the church based upon what he 
perceived to be an unstable foundation of salvation at that time. Study revealed an 
understanding that he felt had to be acknowledged and understood for the church to 
continue. This mirrors the researchers desire to continue the chaplaincy in the MCSO 
setting based upon the revelation for the need for change in training chaplain volunteers. 
John Wesley’s deep passion for being led by the spirit of God as he worshipped is the 
idea the researcher wants to project to the chaplain’s volunteers as they are teaching the 
inmates. This is the change in direction and motivation that the volunteer needs to inspire 
hope in the inmate. 

The theological foundation found in chapter four is simply transformation. This 
researcher believes the change is all about transforming. It is about moving the crisis 
ridden inmate for any degree of hopelessness towards more hope. Keep in mind that jail 
is a moment of detention which is pre-trial. This means timing is unpredictable depending 
upon the kind of case. The volunteer may have one opportunity or as much as five years 
for federal inmates. The idea is to move the inmate towards hope with every meeting. 

Chapter five is the chapter on theoretical foundations. The researcher chose to 
identify department specific training for other chaplaincies. Each type of chaplaincy had 
to train in specific ways to get specific results for those they cared for who were in crisis. 
As in any position of support, the volunteer must understand the main function of the 
department and how the volunteer can be of assistance. The examples used include 
hospital chaplaincy, police chaplaincy, and natural disaster chaplaincy. 
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Finally, chapter six covers the project. The project is to train volunteers to bring a 
message of affirmation and transformation to inmates which can be utilized in the context 
of the practices of their religious traditions. This project addresses the way the chaplain 
volunteers of the Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office serves the inmates. The desire is 
to equip the volunteers to provide a transformational experience for the inmate which in 
turn leaves them hopeful for their future. 

The hypothesis is that if the volunteers of the Mecklenburg County Sheriffs 
Office are trained to methods to engage, listen, teach, and address sensitivity they will be 
able to teach their theology in ways that lead the inmate to a place of affirmation and 
transformation. This means there must be a transformative message, because this is a 
detention facility. It is not a measure of how far they move, it is that they move and move 
towards hope. 


Project Analysis 

The project analysis endeavors to illustrate the correlation between post¬ 
orientation training of instructors’ enhanced abilities and inmate receptivity through 
quantitative and, primarily, qualitative feedback. Inmates who experience transformation 
move from passive recipients of hope to seekers of the One who gives it. It is reversing 
the ideal of Christian evangelism which says, a person must be saved first, then followed 
by discipleship. Since proselytizing is prohibited in the custodial environment, if you 
disciple them you may save them. With the inmate’s curiosity wide open, you show them 
the way to live free in the mist of the throes of life. 
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Daniel chapter one illustrates how Ashpenaz, the chief of the eunuchs, is 
influenced to view life through a different perceptual lens which caused him to question 
the way they were doing things. The chief of the eunuch’s acceptance of Daniels request 
caused the realization that we do not change or transform; rather we are the instruments 
God uses to do so. In the end, inmates need the advantage of being under God’s tutelage 
and open to see something new which gets them to transformation theology. The 
transformation for the inmate is not about distance of how much they changed, rather the 
focus is on that they changed. According to Henry A. Ironside the interaction between 
Daniel and Ashpenaz emphasize, “The moral condition suited to enlightenment in regard 
to the divine ways, and counsels emphasizing the need of holiness as a prerequisite to 
growth in the truth.”i 

In organizations the largest expense that’s incurred is its human capital. This 
expense is exacerbated if a segment of the workforce lacks clarity regarding their roles 
and responsibilities. While the implications of this statement infer only paid staff, it also 
applies to individuals who volunteer their time and efforts to support an organization’s 
goals and objectives. Review of the policies and procedures manual revealed the 
Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office (MCSO) Chaplain’s Unit was lacking direction and 
clarity regarding the chaplain aide position. During my review, I discovered it lacked 
pertinent information regarding inmate engagement for the chaplain aide position. Just 
because volunteers are giving of their free time is not a reason for lacking organizational 
oversight. Without instructional governance the chaplain aides were left to their own 
devices to facilitate religious seminars. 

1 Henry A. Ironside, Daniel: An Ironside Expository Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel 
Publications, 2005), 9. 
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Today we live in a litigious soeiety, and an organization that uses volunteers must 
guard itself from any claims that arise from accidents, poor standards of 
performance, or misdirected handling of people. There are also legal obligations 
under various pieces of legislation that govern health and safety matters, and the 
organization can be open to prosecution if there are serious failures. If many 
volunteers are needed, their level of skill or knowledge has to be addressed. 2 

Across the criminal justice system there is an overwhelming consensus that volunteers 

play a huge indispensable role in supporting inmate populations through religious 

instruction to reentry preparation. Although there is consensus regarding the importance 

of volunteers the degree in which these individuals are prepared to work in a correctional 

facility varies. Moreover, the training offered largely focuses on the institutions rules and 

regulations. Where opportunity exists is the post-instruction offered to volunteers after 

their onboarding orientation. 

The purpose of post-training offered is to support the curriculum model that 
leverages the experiences of volunteers and moves beyond an instructor to inmate-centric 
design that maximizes transformation within the inmates. Too often volunteers enter a 
detention facility with an agenda that is not necessarily in the best interest of the inmate. 
If the goal is to share the gospel or any other religious belief, the volunteer may find 
inmates are not interested in hearing a sermon or a lecture, rather they are more interested 
in establishing a relationship of trust and authenticity. 


Methodology 

Data collection required a hybrid approach given the context of operating in the 
jail involving both direct observation, pre- and post-questionnaires, and non-probability 


2 David Hussey and Robert Perrin, How to Manage a Voluntary Organization: The Essential 
Guide for the Not-for-Profit Sector (London, UK; Kogan Page Publishers, 2003), 28. 
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sampling of volunteers. Over the eourse of several weeks, a series of elasses eondueted 
by volunteers were visited unannounced in an effort to observe and document their 
natural interactions with the inmates. The purpose of the observation was to assess 
whether the volunteers: maintained an atmosphere conducive to learning, varied methods 
of presentation appropriate for lesson content, demonstrated mastery of instructional 
materials and promoted sensitivity and goodwill toward the Chaplain’s Unit, the facility, 
and the inmate. 

De Walt et al. describe four different types of participant observation: passive 
(researcher has a bystander role), moderate (researcher has a balance of insider and 
outsider roles), active (researcher participates in certain or all activities) and complete 
(researcher is completely integrated). 3 The passive non-intrusive technique used offered 
insights that otherwise would have gone unnoticed had volunteers not been assessed in 
their learning environment. Through direct observation volunteer developmental 
opportunities were recorded for later development of a training intervention designed to 
correct and reinforce classroom effectiveness. To maximize the success of each 
observation and ensure the volunteers were not distracted or their dialogue with inmates 
disrupted, interjecting any form of additional commentary was prohibited. For direct 
observations to be productive, it was dependent upon a high level of discretion. Action 
taken by researcher downplayed what is commonly called the “Hawthorne Effect,” which 
says people usually perform better under observation because of the attention paid to 
them. The notion that volunteers could modify their behavior and possibly skew the 
information recorded was legitimate. The Hawthorne Effect is one of the greatest 

3 Valery Chirkov, Fundamentals of Research on Culture and Psychology: Theory and Methods 
(New York, NY: Routledge, 2016), 266. 
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challenges observers faee when gathering data and has long been deseribed as the 
‘Aehilles heel’ of partieipant researoh.4 To avoid volunteers possibly modifying their 
behavior, the shared commonality of doing the work of the Lord to serve others 
diminished volunteer’s anxiety and nervousness. The outcome of the observations 
affirmed a structured training intervention was needed. 

The data collection one-page pre- and post-questionnaire was designed to align to 
previously identified training topics. The questionnaire eonsisted of questions about 
learner engagement strategies, active listening, teaching techniques, and cultural 
sensitivity. The objective of the pre- and post questionnaires were to capture ehanges in 
knowledge and behavior. According to Rockwell and Kohn, this kind of instrument “is 
speeifieally useful for evaluating the impaet of the training program by asking 
participants to report aetual changes in behavior.” Asking partieipants to share their 
previous knowledge about these topics provided a baseline about existing knowledge, 
capability and offered information to be considered for curriculum design and 
development. Design of the questionnaire consisted of basie instructions, fifteen learning 
statements, and a three-point Likert rating scale: (Often, Sometimes, Rarely) to measure 
frequency of behaviors performed in the training environment. Of the numerous data 
colleetion tools whieh eould have been used, the questionnaire provided convenienee, 
moderate time to eomplete, and high relevant data. The questionnaire did not eolleet 
demographic or background information as this was not the intent or objeetive of the 
instrument. Rather, the key outcome was to determine whether volunteers actually 


4 David Oswald, Fred Sherratt, and Simon Smith, “Handling the Hawthorne Effect: The 
Challenges Surrounding a Participant Observer,” Review of Social Studies 1, no. 1 (Autumn 2014), 
accessed January 17, 2018, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 
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experienced a shift toward the subject matter before the instructor-led training and after. 
Figure 1 illustrates the overall weight assigned to each behavioral statement category 
which was based on instructional priority. 

^ Questionnaire Weighted Category 

■ Engagement Strategies 

■ Active Listening 

■ Teaching Techniques 

■ Cultural Sensistivity 


Figure 1. Questionnaire weighted category 

Decision making regarding which volunteers would attend the six modules of 
training, was supported by my direct observations and their personal commitment. A 
portion of the selection process entailed a series of questions such as, “who can make the 
time commitment without compromising his or her personal life?” and “would the 
perspective volunteer view the training invitation as a form of positive reinforcement or 
be offended perceiving their performance as substandard?” With the limited number of 
volunteers and their varied scheduled times at the jail, the selection process did not reflect 
a true statistical sampling. 




Implementation 

At the outset of this project it was my goal and objective to address the lack of 
supervision and directions provided to the volunteers and how they interacted with the 
inmates. It became clear to me that without a structured intervention for inmate 
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engagement there eould be no opportunity to spread hope while maintaining boundaries 
in our eustodial environment. The training program required components of instructional 
design to maximize program effectiveness. Creation of the training program produced a 
win-win scenario that would benefit the inmates, volunteers, chaplain unit, and the 
Mecklenburg County Sheriffs Office Jail North. 

As discussed under the methodology section of this chapter, conducting a needs 
assessment was paramount to program success. The type of assessment approach used is 
considered a comprehensive needs assessment which according to Laird, 1985, “is 
appropriate for determining the continuous and relatively predictable training needs of all 
newly hired employees, since they must be oriented to their jobs. ”5 This approach was 
ideal since the chaplain aides received minimal instruction as it relates to their roles and 
responsibilities. The training materials produced are to become a requirement for all 
future chaplain aide volunteers who enter the facility. 

Following the needs assessment attention shifted to writing performance 
objectives that would indicate what each volunteer will know and be able to do at the end 
of the training event. The resulting performance objectives focused on two key areas, 
they are learner knowledge (cognitive) and attitudes (affective). Using Bloom’s 
taxonomy, performance objectives were written to leverage previously learned behavior, 
which would address the aspects of application when providing instruction in the 
classroom.6 Other performance objectives would address the need of volunteers to pay 
close attention during their interaction with inmates. Working in a detention facility 


5 William J. Rothwell and H. C. Kazanas, Mastering the Instructional Design Process: A 
Systematic Approach (San Francisco, CA; Jossey-Bass, 1992), 46. 

6 Rothwell and Kazanas, Mastering the Instructional Design Process, 131. 
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inherently ean bombard the volunteer with a plethora of emotions shared by inmates. 
Therefore, a eertain level of eultural and emotional sensitivity awareness must exist 
amongst the ehaplain’s aides. 

With both the needs assessment and performanee objeetives eompleted a deeision 
had to be made whether to use an off-the-shelf produet to deliver training or design a 
customize program that will allow greater flexibility to meet the needs of the volunteers. 
After much conversation with the MCSO leadership, design and development of training 
for the volunteers was performed internally since the use of the detention facility’s 
materials was not permitted. 

One of the first instructional items produced was a training outline. The outline 
produced was based on the performance objectives extracted from the needs assessment 
and provided a guide for the learning experience. From the outline six training module 
agendas were produced. Each module agenda consisted of module title, module duration, 
start and stop time, date of event, and items to be discussed. Each module was designed 
to last one hour. The one-hour duration minimized further consumption of the 
volunteers’ personal time who made a commitment to attend evening sessions. 

Once the detailed training modules were completed, the instructor lesson plans 
and the participant guide were finalized. The instructor lesson plans focused on the 
individualized instructional activities establishing the link between learners’ achievement 
of the stated performance objectives. According to Gagne and Briggs, the lesson plans 
should be organized in several distinct parts, reflecting necessary instructional events for 
learning and the directions necessary for an instructor to facilitate the planned learning 
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experience.? The participant guide was prepared as a dynamic document consisting of fill 
in the blank and spaces to capture key critical takeaways. This type of format creates 
individualized use which minimized the amount of instructor guidance supporting 
management of classroom time. It also prevents the slower learner from reducing the 
overall pace of instruction which William Blank says, “actually prevents the majority of 
the adult learners from reaching a high level of mastery.”8 

To facilitate training a local church willingly provided a classroom for training 
during evening hours. The classroom was set up in a U-shaped which allowed for greater 
instructor and participant interactions, open dialogue, and everyone equal ability to see 
flipchart visuals. 

Module one was a formal welcome and introduction for the volunteers. The 
overview conveyed the purpose of the training and why it was necessary. The 
instructional format was designed to draw from the experiences of each volunteer. Their 
active participation was encouraged as it would further strengthen the learning. Topics to 
be discussed were shared and the rationale for their selection. They are: 

• Engagement strategies would establish a relational foundation to address unity 
and removing the perception of inferiority versus superiority. 

• Active listening to stress the criticality of paying attention to both what is 
spoken and unspoken. 

• Teaching techniques would stretch the volunteers’ platform skills enriching 
the learning environment and minimizing inmate boredom. 

7 Robert M. Gagne and Walter W. Wager, Principles of Instructional Design (Troy, MO: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1979), 197. 

8 William E. Blank, Handbook for Developing Competency-based Training Programs (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1982), 194. 
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• Cultural sensitivity enables the volunteer to relate to the inmate at a deeper 
level, while maintaining boundaries. 

Roles and responsibilities stated what was to be expeeted of eaeh person. The instruetor 
would guide discussion, facilitate full involvement of everyone and keep the modules 
interesting. The volunteers were directed to examine ideas, test concepts shared, and 
demonstrate a willingness to practice the new skills. Volunteers were given a one- page 
pre-questionnaire. When the questionnaire was completed participants were directed to 
place their questionnaire on a table located in the rear at the end of class. 

Module two primarily focused on two areas: contextual awareness and the 
benefits of engagement. The volunteer was reminded they are not to forget the context in 
which they are operating. The inmates are in jail for an alleged offense; the volunteer is 
in the classroom to teach not proselytize. When working in a detention facility a 
volunteer must realize policies and procedures must be adhered to at all times, rules and 
regulations always trump instructional value. The benefits of engagement are to support 
inmate class attendance and retention. When inmates are committed to a class they are 
less likely to be disruptive. 

The third module addressed the competence of active listening. The underpinning 
of this module was designed to help the volunteers to deal with the crucial 
communication dilemmas that they face working in the jail. Each volunteer was 
administered an active listening self-assessment using a fifteen-point Likert scale. The 
results were openly shared during the class. External barriers to active listening were 
discussed and the importance of non-verbal behaviors. The key take-away of this module 
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is active listening can help protect the volunteers from questionable persuasion. 9 
Effeetive listeners are less vulnerable inmate’s superfieial or shallow comments or 
irrelevant requests. Enhanced listening skills can mean the difference between success 
and failure—both for the volunteer and the inmate. 

The fourth module diseussion involved teaching techniques for adults. 

Volunteers were informed, one of their primary goals is to faeilitate learning, which 
meant they should strive to ensure people learn what was taught. The key to a sueeessful 
class is to incorporate the principles of adult learning theory. In class the inmates will 
want to know why something is important and come to their own self-discovery. Eor 
adults learning occurs when there is opportunity for immediate use of the instructional 
content. Sinee most religious elasses are voluntary, an inmate who desires to aequire new 
knowledge or skills is less likely to engage in outright defiance or veiled opposition, lo 

How we view the world around is influenced by layers and legacies. Eayers refer 
to our group membership such as race, gender, sexual orientation, age, soeioeeonomic 
status, religion and even our profession. Eegacies are personal experiences of history. 
Examples are slavery, the women’s movement, or the Holoeaust. ii Volunteers 
interaction with the inmates must be governed with a spirit of objectivity and void of 
suspicion. This requires the volunteers use eulturally sensitive approaehes and content to 
ensure equitable opportunities for success. Sensitivity must be shown to the inmates even 


9 Suzanne Osborn and Michael T. Modey, Improving Communication (Boston, MA: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1999), 73. 

10 Stephen D. Brookfield, Understanding and Facilitating Adult Learning: A Comprehensive 
Analysis of Principles and Effective Practices (San Francisco, CA; One University Press, 1986), 11. 

11 Mark A. Williams, The Ten Lenses: Your Guide to Living and Working in a Multicultural World 
(Sterling, VA: Capital Books, 2001), 9. 
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when someone has to be given performanee feedbaek. Now this does not mean 
eonstructive eritieism is absent from the learning proeess. It does mean, though, that an 
attention to inereasing adults’ sense of self-worth underlies all faeilitation efforts. 12 

The various methods taught to support the volunteers’ effeetiveness was used 
during the faeilitation of eaeh training module. This involved moments of refleetion and 
eaeh volunteer being given a chanee to personally relate to the material and how they 
might apply it. One of the examples used was asking the volunteers to write two or three 
things learned from eaeh module. Teaehing teehniques and the activities employed were 
the catalyst to drive robust dialogue in the classroom. 

In module six each participant was asked to conduct a capstone presentation. 
While this was very frustrating, and somewhat daunting for the volunteers, they were 
reminded of the importance of a capstone presentation and how it represents the 
culmination of all the instructional material they had been exposed to. The capstone 
presentations also provided me insight into which participants would require continued 
support and structured performance feedback. The format of the capstone presentation 
was to include elements of the four key learning areas (engagement strategies, active 
listening, teaching techniques, and cultural sensitivity) and was to last no more than five 
minutes. During each capstone presentation individualized notes were captured for 
evaluation purposes to further enhance and coach each volunteer. Once the capstone 
presentations were completed each presenter was asked what did they do well and what 
would they consider developmental opportunities? Volunteers were also asked to rate 
their colleague’s overall performance. This form of performance feedback provided a 


12 Brookfield, Understanding and Facilitating Adult Learning, 10. 
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reality check to the presenter and what topical areas required remedial follow-up. At the 
end of the workshop, the post-questionnaire was distributed to the volunteers. The post¬ 
questionnaire took between five to eight minutes for volunteers to complete. 

Summary of Learning 

Evaluating the instructional impact of the six modules is important given the 
number of remaining volunteers who would require training. For the Chaplain’s Unit 
measuring program impact is not only a requirement, it serves as a springboard to build 
and maintain functional credibility as well as justify mandatory attendance for all 
volunteers in future training events. Documenting volunteer’s behavior was performed to 
assess changes in knowledge and skills used in the classroom. The dependent variables in 
this analysis were engagement strategies, active listening, teaching techniques, and 
cultural sensitivity. Volunteers were asked to rate fifteen items on a three-point Likert 
scale that included: often, sometimes, or rarely which provided a baseline of 
understanding before and after the training modules. 

Using Survey Select from Saja Software, the pre- and post questionnaires were 
analyzed and revealed there was a slight change in the behavior of the volunteers 
following their participation in the training modules. Table 1 shows the total geometric 
mean results for the fifteen items had increased from 1.17 (pre) to 1.65 (post). 

Table 1. Total geometric mean results ___ 


Variable 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Encourage inmates to express their ideas and opinions. 

Pre 

1.2 

0.5 

Post 

1.5 

0.4 
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I take notes when someone is talking to capture their comments. 

Pre 

1.3 

1.1 

Post 

2.0 

0.5 

I approach my lesson and class with enthusiasm. 

Pre 

1.0 

0.8 

Post 

1.3 

0.0 

Encourage a measure of humor in class. 

Pre 

1.3 

0.8 

Post 

1.7 

0.5 

I avoid destructive criticism or sarcasm as a motivator. 

Pre 

1.2 

0.5 

Post 

1.3 

0.4 

I listen without judging or evaluating. 

Pre 

1.0 

0.5 

Post 

1.5 

0.0 

When someone is talking, I plan how I’m going to reply. 

Pre 

1.3 

0.5 

Post 

1.7 

0.4 

Make use of digressions and discussions on class topics. 

Pre 

1.0 

0.5 

Post 

1.5 

0.2 

Respect inmates’ point of view, though I may disagree. 

Pre 

1.2 

0.5 

Post 

1.5 

0.4 

Start and end the class on time. 

Pre 

1.0 

0.8 

Post 

1.5 

0.4 

Have inmates share their expectations for the class. 

Pre 

1.5 

0.5 

Post 

2.5 

0.4 




no 


Have inmates set goals for class and their future. 

Pre 

1.2 

0.8 

Post 

2.0 

0.4 

Use repetition to enhance comprehension and retention. 

Pre 

1.3 

0.5 

Post 

2.3 

0.4 

Create a safe environment for inmates to ask questions. 

Pre 

1.0 

0.0 

Post 

1.0 

0.0 

When someone’s talking, I interrupt to make a point. 

Pre 

1.0 

0.5 

Post 

1.5 

0.4 


Although volunteers expressed prior knowledge of the subjeet matter in the 
eategories of engagement strategies, active listening, teaching techniques, and cultural 
sensitivities the data shows a 0.7% increased level of confidence based on the 
instructional content for which they were exposed. The increase in the behavioral 
changes provides a reality check for the volunteers’ overall performance in the classroom 
and statistically suggests that the volunteers could link the training to specific actions in 
the classroom. The following items had the highest significant changes: “Have inmates 
shared their expectations for the class?” “Have inmates set goals for class and their 
future?” “Use repetition to enhance comprehension and retention” (engagement 
strategies) and “I take notes when someone is talking to capture their comments,” (active 
listening). 

During the last module of learning the volunteers were asked to share their key 


takeaways from their experience. This process was essentially a round-robin affording 
each volunteer to share their thoughts. 




Ill 


• Experienced a personal breakthrough in engagement 

• Although 1 was familiar with the learning material, the training gave words to 
describe behaviors. 

• Excellent refresher 

• Realize 1 didn’t ask good reflection 

• 1 need to be willing to share myself with the audience 

• Enjoyed the class 

• This training was definitely beneficial 

• 1 appreciate the training material; 1 look forward to using it in class. 

The next evaluative process involved speaking with several inmates to ascertain what 
they experienced in class and if there was a perceived noticeable difference in their 
interaction with the volunteers. Eor the inmates, the key outcome was to facilitate their 
movement from despair to hope. In most instances inmates’ cases have not been 
adjudicated which increases their anxiety. At the time of an inmate’s arrest to the 
moment they are confined, degrees of hopelessness will overcome them. According to 
Beck, if unchecked, hopelessness leads to, “interpersonal loss, fears, and threats activate 
thoughts that set the stage for aggression.”i3 To offset this emotional unrest (which tends 
to lead to disruptive behavior) a sense of hope must be fostered in the lives of the 
inmates. To facilitate hope, the volunteer must have a rapport (engagement strategy) 
with the inmate and demonstrate a sense of compassion. In conjunction, the volunteer 


13 Aaron T. Beck, Prisoners of Hate: The Cognitive Basis of Anger, Hostility, and Violence (New 
York, NY: Harper Collins Publishers, 1999), 165. 
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must be attentive and listen to inmates’ despair without identifying with it and despairing 
themselves. The volunteer is the agent that faeilitates the transition from despair to hope. 

The power and benefits of hope is an essential eomponent for individuals dealing 
with a erisis. For instanee, Siegel and Meyer showed that individuals who reaet with 
despair and suieidal ideation after notifieation of HIV seropositive emerge from treatment 
of that initial phase of illness with a greater sense of hope and better eoping then do 
individuals who reaet to the news of their HIV status with apparent eomposure. i4 For 
individuals dealing with the prognosis of eancer having a sense of hope provides a 
platform for better eoping skills. Donoghue and Siegel deseribe what happens to 
individuals who suffer from what they label invisible ehronie illnesses sueh as ehronie 
fatigue and fibromyalgia. 15 Too often people who have been diagnosed with a malignant 
siekness lose hope, at whieh point the physieal illness is eompounded by despair and 
other negative emotions. A person dealing with a physieal debilitating illness, eombined 
with a sense of hopelessness, usually experience a downward spiral in their physical body 
ultimately leading to their demise. 

In the Moms in Prayer class, volunteers teach inmates how to pray according the 
ACTS (adoration, confession, thanksgiving, supplication) Model versus praying for them. 
Talking with the inmates, reveal they have a variety of challenges which range from, 

“who will care for my children?” to “will I have a place to live upon my release?” The 
enhanced classroom effectiveness by the volunteers caused inmates to express 

14 Karolynn Siegel and I. H. Meyer, “Hope and Resilienee in Suieide Ideation and Behavior of 
Gay and Bisexual Men Following Notifieation of HIV Infeetion,” Aids Education Prevention 11 (1999); 
53-64, accessed January 22, 2018, https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pmc/articles/PMC4250951/. 

15 Paul J. Donoghue and Mary E. Siegle, Sick and Tired of Feeling Sick and Tired: Living with 
Invisible Chronic Illness (New York, NY: W. W. Norton Company, 2000), 6. 
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appreciation for having the ability to pray for themselves, and to put into application what 
was taught. No longer does the inmates have to wait for someone to pray for them; they 
can do it on their own. What prayer offered these inmates was an outlet and coping skill 
for relieving the pressures of their daily life in spite of being confined. Over time 
inmates are positioned to become messengers of hope to those they come in contact with. 
Stephanie Sparkles quote states, “1 love when people that have been through hell walk 
out of the flames carrying buckets of water for those still consumed by the fire.” 

Another key learning that is realized from the volunteer training and the patterns 
of hope instilled in the inmates, is the correctional facility receives a benefit via improved 
jail management. As with any jail the leadership must contend with negative inmate 
behaviors. Some of the negative behaviors are vandalism of jail property, disruptive 
behavior, fighting, inappropriate sexual behavior, contraband, and manipulation of staff 
That said, when an inmate has demonstrated a willingness to embrace their inward 
transformation of hope, the inmates are less likely to engage in the aforementioned 
behaviors. In part, the collective efforts of the chaplains’ unit through its revised 
approach to equipping volunteers supports improved inmate behavior resulting in a safer 
jail, fewer incidents, less stress, and fewer confrontations. 

In the light of both the quantitative (pre- and post-questionnaires) and qualitative 
(inmate discussions) work, the hypothesis indicates there is a correlation between the 
enhanced capabilities of volunteers and an inmate’s transformational self-discovery that 
brings about a curiosity of the One who causes the change is accepted. 

Chaplaincy Units within the detention system looking for a way to introduce hope 
into the lives of the inmates should earnestly consider their onboarding process of 
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volunteers and whether training offered is suffieient to aoeomplish sueh an objeetive. 

This projeet undertaking required an institutional self-diagnosis of the MCSO jail whieh 
required an honest assessment of how effeetively volunteers are being used. This 
eonelusion will outline the ehallenges eneountered, the ehange required to aehieve projeet 
sueeess, and what eould be done differently to ensure sustainability. 

When a person is arrested and sent to a detention faeility, whieh means their ease 
has not been adjudicated they are overwhelmed with a tsunami of emotions. During 
those first few hours of detention there is the sense, “how will 1 let my family know 
where 1 am and why 1 was arrested?” “Will my family even care?” “How long will 1 
have to stay here?” “Will my mother be able to get the money to cover my bond?” For 
the inmate these are chaotic times of uncertainty. This uncertainty is compounded by an 
emotional mix of anger, disappointment, frustration, and embarrassment. After the 
inmate has gone through the intake process and finally detained in a cell, it is at this 
moment that hope is nearly extinguished. This is particularly true for most of the inmates 
currently being held in the MCSO jail because of their economic status. This begs the 
question to be asked, “How to give hope while maintaining boundaries?” 

The chaplain’s unit in partnership with a host of volunteers, overarching objective 
is to support inmates’ spiritual journey by conducting approved religious studies. 
Unfortunately, internal examination revealed volunteers were not being adequately 
trained, hence leaving them to teach what ‘they’ believed inmates needed. Although 
training the volunteers fell under an umbrella of spirituality, the issue of effectiveness and 
impact required attention. Subsequently, after conducting a comprehensive need 
assessment, a compelling reason to design and deliver a training intervention offering a 
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greater understanding of volunteers’ expectations was needed regardless of their religious 


dogma. 

To affect change the chaplain’s unit would have to lead the MCSO through the 
process of doing things differently relative to volunteer training while justifying any 
impact to the facilities policies and procedures. According to John Kotter, we must 
remove the common source of this disempowerment, the formal set of arrangements we 
often call the system, le For the MCSO jails, our system is the constantly changing 
general orders and policies and procedures. Having the willingness to view a process or 
situation through a different perceptual lens, requires flexibility of thinking outside the 
box. Daniel chapter one clearly demonstrates how offering an alternative method to 
achieve success is worthy of consideration. When Daniel suggested Ashpenaz provide a 
different meal plan there was a moment of hesitation because the stakes were high. Yet in 
spite of the risk to deviate from the traditional methods, Ashpenaz granted Daniel’s 
request which in the end proved to be a wise decision. For the chaplain’s unit building 
upon the foundational training offered is an appropriate instructional strategy to increase 
the effectiveness of volunteers as they serve the inmates. The underpinning of the 
volunteer training is to equip them to serve the inmates a meal of hope and to broaden 
their context. 

In Luke chapter nine, we have the example of how one should not overlay limits 
on our Lord. The crowd is large and need to be fed, which to the disciples appear to be 


16 John P. Kotter and Dan S. Cohen, The Heart of Change: Real-Life Stories of How People 
Change Their Organizations (Boston, MA: Harvard Business School Press, 2002), 108. 
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an impossible situation. Rather than trust the Lord with all they have the diseiples saw a 

path of least resistanee by requesting the multitude be sent away. 

The multitude represented lost humanity, starving for the bread of God. The 
disciples picture helpless Christians, with seemingly limited resources, but 
unwilling to share what they have. The Lord’s command, “you give them 
something to eat” is simply a restatement of the great commission. The lesson is 
that if we give Jesus what we have. He can multiply it to feed the spiritually 
hungry. 17 

The volunteers must be willing to surrender their mission agendas to the Lord and allow 
Him to use what they have (their personalities, training materials) to provide the inmates 
a living hope, which is essentially a link between the inmates present and where they are 
to be in the future. 

The process of instructional design provided a roadmap to develop instructional 
materials for the volunteer training modules. The instructional material had to articulate 
the chaplain’s unit department goals and to address what volunteers needed to know and 
do to be successful. The outcome of the needs assessment revealed four key areas that 
would enhance the effectiveness of the volunteers those areas are; engagement strategies, 
active listening, teaching techniques, and cultural sensitivity. With these areas identified 
performance objectives for each module was written to ensure the volunteers are aware of 
the desired performance and provides a mechanism for evaluating results. The 
development of the participant guide was built around the performance objectives. The 
engagement module is about creating relational connections with the inmates while 
maintaining boundaries. The listening module provided the volunteers with an approach 
that demonstrates what effective active listening is and is not. The teaching techniques 


17 William MacDonald, Believer’s Bible Commentary (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 
1995), 1401. 
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offer tips to ensure inmates learn what they were taught. This module ineorporated the 
prineiples of adult learning (andragogy) and for the youthful offenders (pedagogy). The 
eultural sensitivity foeused on the volunteer’s eapaeity to put themselves in another 
person’s shoes and see the world from their viewpoint. This module also addressed 
volunteer’s preeoneeived notions about the inmate and how that ean influenee delivery of 
the instructional material. During the last module each volunteer was required to 
facilitate a three-to-five minutes presentation. The content of the presentation had to 
include examples from each module; basically, the volunteers applied the key learnings 
from the previous modules as part of their capstone requirement. 

To measure whether there was a change in the volunteer’s behavior a pre-and 
post-questionnaire was administered. The format of the questionnaire contained minimal 
directions with fifteen behavioral statements to be assessed using a three-point Likert 
rating scale (often, sometimes, rarely). Using a surveying software, the answers to the 
pre-and post-questionnaires data was entered. The outcome using the geometric mean 
and standard deviation illustrated there was a slight change in the volunteer’s pre (1.17) 
and post (1.65) training behavior. The changes in mean scores indicate volunteers’ 
knowledge has increased for the whole group, though statistical significance cannot be 
ascertained without using statistical comparison methods. 

Enhancing the capability of volunteers to create an environment of hope enables 
inmates to learn and grow in the context of their community (jail). In John 21:6, there is 
a post resurrection meeting in which the disciples are fishing. However, on this night the 
disciples fishing adventure was unsuccessful. It was not until the Lord instructed them to 
alter their approach that success was actually achieved. “It happens very often that the 
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man with the hand-net must rely on the advice of someone on the shore, who tells him to 
cast either to the left or the right, because in the clear water he can often see a shoal of 
fish invisible to the men in the water. Jesus was acting as guide to his fisherman friends, 
just as people still do today.”i8 

For the inmates, the volunteers assume the position as a guide to urge self- 
discovery through small incremental steps. The inmates must have a desire to fully 
understand their purpose in life. As Rick Warren writes, humans were made to have 
meaning. Without purpose, life is meaningless. A meaningless life is a life without hope 
or significance. i9 This could mean the inmate takes inventory of character weaknesses 
and examines their behavior such as dishonesty, fear, self-pity, greed, and hatred, to name 
a few. Performing this daily task may offer the inmate insight into becoming more God- 
centered. The inmate must come to realize the church cannot set false borders on grace. 
There are no limits on divine mercy toward penitent people. There are no boundaries on 
forgiveness. The church must discipline sin in its midst, but we cannot deny a penitent 
person, no matter how serious his sin may have been .20 For inmates, there is power and 
freedom in forgiveness which translate to hope for a better tomorrow in spite of what 
they are facing today. 

For this project work to be impactful in the future several things have to be done. 
The data set total must be increased. The data set for this project was six volunteers. It 
would be noteworthy to determine if the data set is increased to thirty or fifty volunteers 

18 Stephen A. Macchia, Becoming A Healthy Disciple: Ten Traits of a Vital Christian (Lexington, 
MA: Leadership Transformations, 2013), 90. 

19 John C. Maxwell, Intentional Living: Choosing a Life That Matters (New York, NY: Hachette 
Book Group, 2015), 81. 

20 John MacArthur, The Freedom and Power of Forgiveness (Wheaton, IL: Crossway Books, 
1998), 174. 
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what impact that would translate to regarding the mean and standard deviation. It would 
be interesting to note the composition of the data set relative to gender. The current data 
set was largely females. If more males are added, would this affeet the geometric mean? 

The pre-and post-questionnaire administered before and after the training modules 
only report ehange as it relates to content knowledge. A longitudinal study eonducted 
over three to five years to allow for measurable change on how the new skills are applied 
in the learning environment. Having the ability to measure change in behavior of a data 
set over time can provide insight into possible cause-and-effect relationships. Volunteers 
would be asked to provide information about their behavior and attitudes regarding 
inmate engagement, listening, teaehing, and sensitivity on a number of different 
oecasions over time. The downside to a longitudinal study is the variables (instructors 
and inmates) who through attrition will no longer be able to participate. 

Implementation of a performance management system designed to evaluate 
volunteers would facilitate ongoing coaching and structured performance feedbaek on a 
regular basis. Initially, such a system would be informal in its structure beeause it 
involves measuring and improving the value of a non-paid group. The information 
obtained from an informal review will guide enhancements to the existing ehaplain’s unit 
training material and support operational outcomes. 

Having an opportunity to refleet on the project, there is one item that could be 
conducted differently: distribution of the Adult Hope Scale (AHS) to the inmates to 
quantitatively measure levels of hope. Currently, assessing whether inmates have hope is 
limited to qualitative feedbaek and subjectivity. Charles R. Snyder and his colleague’s 
work have shown higher hope consistently is related to better outcomes in aeademics. 
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physical health, psychological adjustment, athletics, and psychotherapy. The AHS would 
be distributed quarterly to inmates with a sentence of one year or less and annually to 
those inmates with two or more years of time. 

Overall, the project was a success and does support the hypothesis that improved 
volunteer effectiveness in the classroom can facilitate the transformation necessary in the 
lives of the inmates to drive hope. Training and development of volunteers and 
collecting data from inmates is an iterative process. With the information the chaplain’s 
unit receives, it will support strategic objectives and provide a platform from which to 
share best practices with other detention facilities locally and nationally. 
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